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atitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
* payment in all cases will be required in advance. 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘The andersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
acter and sentiments of Zhe Independent. They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
correspondence, and the Journal is established on an 
ee ee _Leowarp Bacon, 

Jos. P. Toompson. 
R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 

Rev. Josuva Leavitt is Assistant Rdiwr. 

Rev. Hewry Warp Beecher is a stated contribu- 
tor to The Independent, over the signature * 

Daring the absence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, his two associates will be exclusively responsible 
for the course and character of The Independent. Dr. 
Bacon will contribate to the paper from abroad, over 
his own signature, and errangements have been made 
which will sapply his temporary lack of service. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Desvaus, lowa, Oct. 7, 1850. 


To the Editors of the Independent 


Gentiemen ‘—In one of my recent letters | 
spoke of the great variety of sects of professed 
Christians which are to be found in the West. 
Of some of these, | presume many of your read- 
ers never heard, and the names of many of them 
are not recorded in any encyclopedia, or other 
work descriptive of “ all religions.” There is one 
denomination, among others, called “ The United 
Brethren in Christ,” which originated, I believe, 


among the Germans in Pennsylvania, about fifty 
years ago, and which is very numerous there, as 
vellas in Ohio, and which has a considerable 


number of representatives in this State. They 
are to be distinguished from the Moravians, 
whom they do not essentially resemble, but a 
part of whose name they bear. If Tam rightly 
informed they are a kind of Methodists in doc- 


trine and church government. They are found 
in this State exclusively in the southern and 
south-western parts. Their conference met re- 
cently in Lee county. Rev. M. Glossbrenner was 
the presiding Bishop. There are two districts in 
this State, having each a presiding elder, and 
together 16 itinerant and 16 local preachers, 53 
organized societies, 122 regular preaching places, 
There are 15 conferences in the 
United States, three superintendents or bishops, 
vho are elected every four years, and about 
(0,000 members. They have two inst.tations of 
They cherish decided anti-slavery 


LO18 members. 


learning 
principles, 
Tie Mormons have also planted themselves in 
considerable strength on our western State fron- 
ier. They chiefly occupy one county, Potia- 
sottamie, Tying on the Missouri river. Orson 
\yte is the head-man and dictator, amenable 
f oily to the awthorities at Salt Lak® in 
Uich Territory. T have gathered some jiter- 
esting facts in reference to this singular people, 
from an intelligent physician who has been 
spending some months among them at Council 
Biuiis, and whom T met recently at Towa city 
He says that upward of 5000 Mormons have 
arrived there during the present season, and that 
their numbers are increasing more rapidly than 
those of any religious sect in the Union. I 
have seen it stated in the papers that more than 
140,000 have emigrated to this country from 
Great Britain alone. He represents them as 
completely organized, and disciplined to an 
astonishing degree, aid says that they pay regu- 
larly one-tenth of all their income every year to 
the leaders. There is a grand council of 800 
Those who refuse to pay their assess- 
ments, or are refractory in any respect, are given 
over to the Danites, who seem to be the execn- 
tioners of justice, (7?) and who hunt down and 
wreak their vengeance on those who refuse to 
yield obedience to the higher powers. The 
ordinary designation of the Mormons is, “ the 
Saints,” while all others are styled ‘ Gentiles,” 
and so general is this mode of speaking that my 
informant could hardly avoid it in conversation. 
He thinks the mass of them, though deluded, are 
honest and sincere. The leaders are no doubt 
They regard the possessions of 
“Gentiles” as legitimate prey. An immense 
and costly temple is in process of erection at 
Salt Lake. It is well known that Joe Smith’s 
wife has never had any faith in his pretensions 
to divine authority, and is not now connected 
with the sect. It is a pity this people have pre- 
oceupied so valuable and important a part of our 
State as they now possess. It will retard its 
seitiement by others, although it is described as 
being excellent land, and is favorably situated 
lor trade on the banks of the Missouri. They 
have a large town called Kanesville, on the river, 
Which carries on a considerable trade. Other 
towns are springing up at Wade's Point, Council 
Blufis, &e., and ultimately the shores of the Mis- 
souri on the west, will be as densely settled as 
those of the Mississippi on our eastern border. 
Several attempts have been made to introduce 
Cnitarienism into this State, but without success. 
A minister of that denomination from Galena, 
made appointments in this city for some time, 
Weaching in the Campbellite meeting-house, but 
‘* finally abandoned the hope of establishing a 
“ciety, and has not for some time sought to 
‘vighten our people in the wonderful discoveries 
Which have been made of the dreadful errors of 
the orthodox faith. I believe there is no church 
°F minister of that order in our State. By the 
following notice, ent from a Burlington paper, it 
Seems that the citizens of that town have the 
Secasional benefit of the labors of a liberal 
ee T believe he resides at Quincy, I). 
ou will see from his subjects the chatacter of 


his efforts. 1 believe i 
mois he makes no great impress- 


persone, 


designing men, 


* Unitarian Préaching—o 
Ss 
at the Cuurt Room, at ii @elock in ts peter a 
and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon ears 
oe Morning subject : The doctrinelot Human 
wie opposed to Original Sin and Total 
“Afternoon subject : The doctrine of 


ration, or the New Birth, a8 opposed to Orthodox 


opinions and practises.” 
1 am sorry to say, that Rev. D. Lane 
. D. Teer 
chosen Professor of Mathematics ant Netenk 


His chureh woald not consent to his 


and sixty-five of the principal inhabitants oj 
Keosauqua, where he labors, sent in to the com- 
mittee of the Trustees a written protest against 
able to say, 
however, that the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trastees have called Rev. H. L. Bullen 
to fill the vacant chair, and that he has accepted 
the situation and been dismissed from his pastoral | 
Sone or’ that pape. ‘He is well qualified), 


the movement. J am glad te be 
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for 
gi 





, $$$ 


| partly of Welch and partly of Americans and is 
under the pastoral care of Rev. D. Knowles. A 


assisted by Rev. J. A. Reed, the agent of the A. 
H. M. Society. There were about twenty-five 


by @ unanimous 
Vote of the Trusteee, declines the appointment. 


A ietetng tevival of religion has been p 
rcenly enjoyed by the Congregational chor | eoenin’ 








protracted meeting was held in which he was 


hopeful conversions. This work is the more 
interesting because occurring in a season of com- 
parative indiflerence in the churches, and when 
it is regarded as hardly reasonable to expect to 
witness such scenes, 

I see by the papers that ministers at the East 
have been imposed upon by the communications 
of one Trwelvetrees* of your city in reference to 
his mode of washing, sent through the post office. 
You would think perhaps that we of the West 
should have escaped. But it is not so. , He 
seems to have been determined that the ; 
universally, East and West, should ha 
excuse for wearing soiled linen. He favored me 
with two copies of his important documents. 
The new collegiate year in Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, will commence on the 18th inst. 
under very favorable auspices, In addition to 
the donations mentioned in a former ietter, Mr. 
8. W. Hale of Newburyport, Mass. bas recently 4 
deeded to the Trustees 5000 acres of land lying 
in Illinois, the avails of it when sold to be applied 
to the endowment of a Professorship of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, which is to be 
denominated the Hale Professorship. About six 
hundred dollars’ worth of philosophical apparatus 
and upwards of six hundred volumes for the 
library have also been purchased, 
The Board of Trustees of Beloit College who 
were empowered to establish a female seminary 
for Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, have fixed 
on Rockford, Illinois, on Rock river, about 
twenty miles south of Beloit, as the place. A 
charter has been granted by the State and a 
Board of Trustees elected, The citizens of the 
towa subscribed upwards of six thousand dollars 
towards its pecuniary funds and for a site and 
building. The enterprise is now to be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 

* « Pwelvetrees”’ is a fictitious name, assumed by a 
poverty-stricken lawyer in this city. 
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FROM OUR ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Garena, Oct. 9, 1850. 

To the Editors of the Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—A recent visit to St. Louis has 
impressed me very strongly with the rapid growth 
of the North-west. About six years ago the 
city was said to contain something over 40,000 
inhabitants ; and some of the accounts then given 
of its advance in previous years, seemed really 
incredible. Now, it is thought the census soon 
to be finished, will show a population of 90,000 
or 95,000! And the growth and greatness of St. 
Louis seem but just commencing. The immense 
trade from Missouri, from the Indian territories, 
from New Mexico, from Illinois, from the ex- 
treme East; from Wisconsin and Minnesota, make 
its levee on a busy day the repository of produce 
and merchandize of almost every possible de- 
scription. A fleet of forty or fifty steamers— 
Ohio boats—New Orleans boats—Galena and 
St. Peter’s boats—Illinois river boats—lying, not 
sideways, but “ bows on,” after the western fash- 
ion—a fleet whose diminutions every night are 
supplied every day—is the chief instrument by 
whieh this trade is carried on. The business 
dealings of St. Louis are, of course, almost en- 
tirely in produce. By way of specimens of these 
dealings, let me give some items from the “ Re- 
view of the Commerce of St. Louis for the year 
1849,” published at the office of the St. Louis Re- 
publican. e 
Tobacco and hemp are the chief peculiar pro- 
ductions of the State of Missouri. The entire 
crop of the former was in 1849—11,500 bhds, ; 
in 1847-—~16,800 bhds; in 1845—16,500 hhds. 
The imports of the latter were, in 1849—46,290 
bales; in 1848—47,270 ; in 1847—72,222. Flour 
received in 1849—306,412 bbls; in 1848— 
387,314 bbis. Lead received in 1849 (both from 
lower or Missouri mines and Galena,) 590,293 
pigs; in 1848—705,718 pigs. 122,000 pigs are said 
to be used annually in manufacturing in the city. 
Corn imported in 1849--305,333 bush, ; in 1848— 
699,693 bush. ; in 1845--1,500,000 bush. Hogs 
packed in 1849-—-115,253 head ; in 1848—82 500; 
barreled pork received 1849--113,862 bbls.; in 
1848--97.662 bbls. ; lumber reeeived— 24,188,651 
feet; in 1848—22,137,209 feet. Lest these num- 
bers should give an impression of a declining 
trade, let me add, that while there was a falling 
off in receipts of flour, wheat, corn, coffee, barley, 
hemp, lead, whisky, potatoes, and bacon, there 
was an increase in receipts of tobacco, pork, 
lard, hides, lumber, bale rope, beef, oils, oats, 
butter, sugar, molasses, salt, rice, and minor arti- 
cles. It ought also to be said, that two great 
fires occurred during the year in which great 
amounts of produce, not included above, were 
destroyed. In the fire of July 29, boats and car- 
goes were destroyed, in value amounting to 
$148,000. In that of May 17, the whole loss 
was $3,000,000, of which $2,500,000 was covered 
by insurance. These losses have been recovered 
from with surprising energy. New steamers 
have taken the places of. those burnt, The real 
estate burnt over has greatly increased in value. 
Elegant and costly stores cover almost the whole 
district of the conflagration ; and it is difficult to 
learn of any failures occasioned by that great ca- 
lamity, The progress of business and wealth, 
though hindered also by the cholera in 1849, was 
not materially retarded. The steamers engaged 
in the trade on the rivers was 265, with a tonnage 
of 62,137 tons (aggregate.) Arrivals during the 
year, 2975 steamboats and barges; 166 keel and 
flatboats. These steamboats vary in size from 15 
tons up to 924. The comparative arrivals from 
different points were as follows :—-From New Or- 
leant, 313 ; Missouri river, 355; Ohio river, 401 ; 
Illinois river, 686 ; Upper Miss., 806. The boats 
belonging to the district, and owned, or partly 
owned, in St. Louis, are 130; total tonnage, 
30,595 tons. Estimated value of 31 leading ar- 
ticles of produce, $10,087,327. Receipts of cus- 
toms, $85,580, 
Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Protest- 
ant churches in St. Louis, a Jarge proportion of 
the city, almost the whole northern part, is with- 
out houses of worship and means of grace. 
Father Mathew was in St. Louis at the time 
of oar visit, pursuing his excellent work. More 
than a thousand signed the pledge upon the Sab- 
bath. He is to return eastward at once by the 
Ohio, and spend the winter in Florida... F 
The Synod of Illinois (N. 5.) met at Collins- 
ville, (T11.) 10 miles east of St. Louis, on Thurs- 
day, September 26. This body comprises the 
southern portion of the State, as the Synod of 
Peoria does the northern. It was opened by a 
vigorous and suggestive sermon, by 
Hale, of Springfield, on the prospects 
umph of Christianity ; especially as affected by 
the state of Christendom. On Friday evening, 


ed a noble and glowing discourse on the coloniz- 
ing power of the English race, and its relation 
to the future spread of the Gospel. Rey, William 
Salter, delegate from the General Association 
of Towa, preached on Saturday evening, and 


saan Stewart, Marks, a ctidaidt 


rious points on the river. 


Chicago Union Rail Road were sold here at par, 
on Monday last. The stock has been at 90 and 
95 cents for some time past. 


A. L. Chapin, as President of Beloit College, 
have just been published, in a pamphlet of fifty- 
two pages, neatly printed. Presidept C., after 
showing how the Puritans modified their English 
ideas of universities, and how open to modifica- 


of the tri-, 


President Sturtevant, of Illinois College, preach | had such an effect on his hearers, that ever after 


In passing up the river, we noticed the rapid, 


bad just beld its annual meeting and exhibition. 
About 150 varieties of apples were exhibited. The 
annual address was delivered by the Hon. Chas. 
Mason. Premiums in books were distributed foi 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 





We noticed the erection of cotton mills at va- 


Six shares of the stock of the Galena and 


The addresses at the inauguration of Rev. 


tions our college system still is, shows that the 
intelligence of the masses must be sustained by 
the superior cultnre of the most learned, and 
explains what is the proper position, character, 
and work of an American college. The discourse 
closes very appropriately with the religious 
views of the subject. 
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REY. JOTHAM SEWALL. 


BY OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Banoor, Oct. 23, 1850. 

Messrs. Evrrors:—The Mirror of last week 
contained the announcement of the death of 
Father Sewall. He went to his rest the 3d inst. 
in Chesterville, which for many years had been 
his home. The lone and toilsofme day of his 
life had a mild and peaceful close. Mr. Sewall 
was born in York in this State, Jan. 1st, 1760: 
he was therefore at his death nine months and 
three days more than ninety years of age. He 
has left behind him several other ministers of 
great age, of various denominations, pioneers 
wiyh him in labors to make the wilderness blos- 
som as the rese; but no one so extensively 
known as himself. Father Sawyer, the oldest 
Congregational minister among us, being ninety- 
five this present month, still preaches nearly 
every Sabbath. 

It is to be hoped that a Memoir of Mr. Sewall 
will be prepared by some one competent to the 
undertaking. A well-executed biography of 
him would be of great value. It would to a con- 
siderable degree be a history of Congregational- 
ism in this State. There are few of its towns in 
which he has not preached. He has been instru- 
mental in gathering a large number of churches. 
The councils in which he has sat, either for the 
organization of churches, or for the settiement 
of ministers, have been very many. Such a 
biography would be rich in its record of revivals. 
His early labors, especially, were greatly blessed. 
The power of God seemed to accompany him 
wherever he went; and his assistance in these 
seasons of interest being highly prized, he la- 
bored in great numbers of them. Objects, I sup- 
pose, appear magnified, as seen through the haze 
of receding years; but after making allowance 
for this, you cannot help receiving the impress- 
ion from the accounts of aged people, that the 
revivals of those days were many of them of 
wonderful interest. A biography of him would 
also contain notices of many distinguished indi- 
viduals, and possess interest for numbers at a 
great distance from the scene of his labors. He 
had preached in aj] the old sixteen States. Who 
has not heard of him, as the one who has been 
laboring as a missionary for filty years? How 
many at the various anniversaries have seen his 
strong-built and venerable form, never to be 
forgotten after the eye was once upon it. What 
fiumbers on these occasions have had him real- 
ize to them what it is to plead with God ! 

A memoir of him ought to have been under- 
taken when incidents, which no one can now 
supply, might have been received from his own 
hps. Itis to be presumed, however, that ample 
materials for it exist, though great pains would 
be required for gathering up some of the not 
least important. My impression id, that he had 
always kept a journal of his labors. One of the 
last times I saw him he showed me a note-book, 
containing the names of the places in which he 
had preached, the dates of his preaching, and 
the texts. There is a portrait of him in the 
library of the theological seminary in this city, 
which conveys a life-like idea of his features. 
It should have been of full length, as he was 
seen at a State Conference in his long black 
gown, with staff in hand, and countenance grave 
amd benignant. It is not easy to help wishing 
also for a daguerreotype view of him in his anti- 
quated wagon, withed up here and there to repair 
the damages done to it on the half-made roads, 
his whole appearance indicating, as his fuith- 
ful horse, the companion of so many journeys, 
bore him leisurely along through the forest, a 
mind happy in his work, and a heart trusting 
wholly in God. 
Few of us, 1 suppose, who have heard him 
only in his Jatter years, have more than a slight 
idea of his early preaching. Not only were the 
school-houses crowded when he preached in the 
thinly settled places, but refined and cultivated 
audiences hung with eager interest on his lips in 
the largest towns and cities. Many were the 
calls which he received to settle in the gospel 
ministry. A congregation in Portland, if 1 am 
rightly informed, once hoped to secure him, and 
built a meeting-house with the expectation that 
he would occupy it. He knew himself, how- 
ever, too well to consent to become fixed in one 
place. He was aware that after a certain time, 
he would go over the same round again, let his 
text be what it might. This was owing to his not 
having enjoyed any peculiar early advantages for 
education. He worked at his trade asa brick- 
layer till, 1 think, he was forty years of age. 
After he obtained hope in Christ, the way of sal- 
vation seemed so plain to him, that he thought 
he could make it plain to everybody else, The 
aptness which he manifested in exhortations led 
to its being judged expedient that he should 
enter on more public labors. Accordingly, after 
a short season of study with a pastor, he was 
licensed. 
No one was more averse to his preaching than 
an older brother, the late Gen. Henry Sewall of 
Augusta, a man of rare judgment, and at the 
same time unwilling to sanction deviations from 
established modes. No one, however, gave him 
a more hearty God speed, when he had once 
heard him. His power resulted partly from the 
style cf his preaching, partly from his tempera- 
ment, but more from the nearness with which he 
lived toGod. His style was eminently colloquial. 
The cause of his adopting this was one of the 
slightest. Very few being preseni, one busy 
‘summer afternoon, at an appointment of his ina 
school-house, he at first thought he could not 
to them ; but at length having gone into 
the grove a little space, and lifted His heart to 
God, he concluded he would give them a familiar 
talk. It was so easy to talk, and his talking 


his preaching partook more or less of this char- 
acter. Then he had considerable graphic talent, 
and his voice withal was of great depth, and at 
times, on the lowest key, would produce a won- 


‘mingled, He was easily kindled also to a glow. 
tion ich he spoke. A man 
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effect, in which tenderness and i ' 
sean Ste wos casily kindled also to « glow | that quiet hour. As Lwas following the bumble} ‘tiends, Lcannot here pronounce his ealogy ;:bat 
prayer of a consistent and devout officer of my 
church, he made ee as deserip- 
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might be withheld. 


the law. 


COMMUNICATION OF CHARACTER. 


He had no opportunity for retirement, and 
preached with but little comfort to himself, what- 
ever might have been the interest with which 
the people heard him. Notice was given that he 
would preach again in the evening. “Would you 
not like to be by yourself? said Dr. S. to him, 
after tea. “I guess should,” was his eager reply. 
The lamp was filled in this communion with 
God, and brightly did it burn when he again 
stood before the crowded audience. 
sermon, under the blessing of God, I have often 
heard, it is owing that one of the best pastors 
and authors of our land has spent his life in the 
service of the Savior, rather than in the profes- 


He was the most punctual of men to his ap- 
They were often made months be- 
forehand ; and I have never heard of a case of 
failure. Though he might have the farthest to 
go of any one to a public meeting, and though 
the weather might be so inclement that not one 
in ten of the others would think of venturing 
out, he was sure to be there. 
count in this in the course of his labors. 
he was to preach, people knew what to expect, 
and would press through difficulties to the place. 
That he was perfect, or that there were not 
serious blemishes in his character, is what they 
who loved him best would be the last to main‘ 
tain. It is not advisable, doubtless, “to draw his 
frailties from their dread abode ;” yet several 
anecdotes of a different character, may serve 
to shade the too great brightness of a partial pic- 
ture into what will more nearly resemble the re- 
It is not strange, blessed as his early 
labors were, and caressed as he was in later life, 
that after his most strenuous efforts to mortify his 
members that were on the earth, vanity should, at 
times, make itself in some d gree seen. 
might repress it on such occasions, was not always 
wanting. He once took for his text, A bell and 
a pomegranate, drawing from it the doctrine, that 
in Christians there should be fruit as well as pro- 
. Having gone home to spend the night 
with Professor Appleton, he was quite urgent with 
him for his opinion of the sermon. 
time before the slow-spoken Professor gave it ; at 
length he told him, that its great excellency was, 
that it had so little to do with tne text. 

On another occasion he was telling a good 
woman, with no little elation, of some marked 
defect in the performance of Dr. ——, which he 
had detected, and was brought to his due level 
by her reply, “ That it was necessar: indeed that 
there should be snuffers in the sanctuary, but 
then they must be of pure gold.” 

Sometimes he would take liberties in his pray- 
er, of which the least that can be said in their 
favor is, that such a course would answer for 
no one else. Leading in prayer one night at the 
close of a sermon by a preacher of another de- 
nomination, as the responses became more fre- 
quent and earnest, he was evidently disturbed, 
apparently embarrassed. A pause a little longer 
than usual, was followed by his thanking God 
for the doctrine of election. 
sponse or two to this, manifestly by mistake; 
and for the rest of the prayer nothing was heard 
but his own voice. 

He has gone to his reward, full of years and 
One of the links that bound us to the 
past is sundered. He remembered having heard 
Whitefield; what multitudes remember having 
He will be missed; for I know not 
when he was absent from our more public 
meetings ; and invariably his voice was heard in 
Yet who that wished him detained 
longer from the company of the redeemed ? 


———12——— 


This little incident more justly explains why | « 
opposers would throng to hear him, than does 
the idea of many, that he softened down the ob- | 
noxious truths of the Gospel. But after all, his 
living piety had most to do with his success. 
He was a man of prayer. To some indeed there 
seemed at times an unseemly, what they would 
term, a profane, familiarity in his addresses to 
the throne of grace; but it was not the devout 
that had this feeling. Many who had joined with 
him ia some of his more favored seasons of com- 
manion with God, would have gone miles for 
another such privilege. There was great free- 
dom in his praying, extending at times to what 
is, perbaps, the true idea of importunity. Aman 
waslying sick of fever, delirious, as all supposed 
at the point of death. To human view he could 
not be spared, either by the church, or his rising 
At this juncture Mr. S, came along. 
He was to that family as a messenger from God. 
They knelt together, and the clock indicated the 
passing of three-quarters of an hour before he 
ceased ; the one petition being, that the husband 
and father ‘might be spared. He who under- 
stands what our Savior means by the parable 
of the unjust judge, would not wish to persuade 
that family that it was not in answer to prayer, 
that he who was sick began from that hour to 
amend. 
But though he felt it was no vain permission 
that is granted to the believer to come with bold- 
ness to the throne of grace, he came also with 
humility. None relied more entirely on the 
merits of Christ. How often did he illustrate the 
intercession of Christ, by the prevalent inter- 
cession of the Roman soldier for his brother, made 
by his lifting in silence the thumbs of his hands, 
lost in the service of his country. 

The closet was the place from which he 
wished to go to the pulpit. When he went to 
Newburyport, that Dr. Spring might see him 
before he was fully commissioned as a mission- 
ary, the Dr. insisted on his preaching to his 
It was with extreme reiuctance that he 
consented ; and only, as I have been informed, 
on the intimation that otherwise his commission 
He could preach, he said, in 
school-houses, in the backwoods of Maine ; but 
not to sach a congregation as Dr. S. ministered 
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PEnopscor, 


There are few to whom the thought is not in 
some degree familiar, that each one of us is ha- 
bitually communicating to others the impulses 
which characterize his-own moral state. Every 
one knows that he is forming in part the charac- 
ters of those who constitute his own domestic 
circle—transferring to his wife, and stamping 
upon his children, his own moral image. Each 
individual feels that he is one in the state, and 
that his expressions of his feeling, and his 
thought, go to make up the public sentiment 
which is to form character on so wide a scale in 
the generation to come. But few have any just 
appreciation of the directness, and force, with. 
which we are at all times acting upon the senti- 
ments and characters of our fellow-men ; and few 
have any adequate familiarity with the fact 
itself. Obviously, if true at all, it is one of the 
most significant truths, that each of us is per- 
petually imparting something of himself to those 
und him; something too of the most secret 
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us to which this idea gave rise. The 


every sermon I preached. They were becoming 
conceptions-of the minds to which 
from week to week I ministered. Their very 
idea of what religion is they were deriving from 
expressions of mine, uttered in moments when I 
was altogether unmindful of any such impres- 
sion. 

Often since has the same thought been sug- 
gested, as I have leaned over the couch of my 
child, and listened to his evening prayer, and 
heard the familiar expressions of my own in- 
structions and prayers in the family repeated in 
the infant tones in which he expressed his ear- 
liest religious theughts. Another immortal na- 
ture taking its very idea! of holiness from my 
daily manifestations of piety! Another charac- 
tery permanent as eternity, moldiog uader my 
unconscious touch ! ; 
Anda it isin these relations it is also in 
wider and more numerous ones. The thoughts 
to which we give utterance, the impulses under} 
which we act, communicate themselves to others. 
Like the expanding circles on the placid surface 
of some quiet lake, they spread more and more 
widely ; and they do not stop when they have 
gone where it is beyond our power to trace them. 
No man knows how iar his iufluence is to reach, 
nor where it shall end. 

Sometimes this transfer of habits and feelings 
is direct and designed. You feel an interest in 
some young man, and you strive to win him from 
the mischievous indulgences which he is bezin- 
ning to love. Or you are struck by the iatellec- 
tual force which his early developments promise, 
and you endeavor to instill religious principles 
into the mind which is growing into vigor and 
maturity by your side. In your household you 
strive to order your conversation aright; or in 
the intercourse of business and society you seek 
to lead those around you to cherish your own 
forms of faith and of affection. 

But all this is only a small part of your influ- 
ence. Perhaps the most important results of 
this kind to which your life gives rise are those 
which your action occasions. when you are un- 
conscious of exerting any such power. The 
simple and spontaneous development of your 
own principles, when you are acting for yourself, 
that is what affects men. The free and natural 
expression of your soul in hours when you know 
not that any eye sees you, this is what is to 
affect me. The direct presentation of religious 
truth to men—the direct effort to impress it upon 
them, are not always the most effectual methods 
of accomplishing our aim, Often such inculca- 
tions are tedious and wearisome—sometimes they 
are irritating and offensive. But who ean be 
offended when he sees some deed of mercy and 
piety, which the author supposed to be hidden 
from the eyes of all the living; or when coun- 
sels and entreaties which were meant for others’ 
ears are providentially brought to his? It is to no 
arrogant assumption of authority—no self-right- 
eous attempt to admonish, that such a rebuke can 
be attributed. It is what he sees for himself of 
a thoughtful, and earnest, and pious life, that re- 
proves his sin, and rouses each moral element of 
his soul into action. 

It seems at first sight almost an unhappy 
arrapgement by which so great a part of all that 
we do to influence our fellow-men must be done 
undesignedly-—as it were, in the dark ; but a mo- 
ment’s thought will convince any one that this 
is only in appearance. You cannot take a reli- 
gious thought to your friend, and urge it upon 
him with the feeling that now your duty to him 
is done; your daily conduct must illustrate its 
power when you are not thinking of producing 
any effect, before he can be expected to feel it. 
And is not this God’s testimony to the value of 
sincerity of mind and simplicity of heart, that 
you can make others simply what you are your- 
selft This ordinance, that no occasional and 
elabor..te design shall possess the power of our 
habitual and unconscious influence, is it not an 
appeal to us to purify our secret thoughts, to 
elevate our inward affections, and to walk habit- 
ually in a devout and spiritual frame of mind ' 
Cyurcn. 
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Correspondence, 


Foreign 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE VIsiT OF MR. PILATTE TO THE U. 8. 
{Our readers are already informed, that Rey. 
L. Pilatte is now in this country, on a tour of 
solicitation among the churches in bebalf of the 
Evangelical Society of France. The following 
letter from our esteemed correspondent, Rev. 
Louis Bridel, of Paris, is designed to second the 
object of that vi-it.—Eds. Ind.] 
Paris, 3] Oct, 1850. 

Dear BretHren :—The Evangelical Society of 
France (our principal society for domestic mis- 
sions among the Catholics), has sent to your 
country Rev. Leon Pitarre, well qualified in 
every respect to acquaint you with the extent of 
the religious wants of France, the facilities which 
here exist for the work of evangelization, the 
desire of our people for a better religion than 
that of the Roman priests, whose yoke (at least, 
in many places,) they will no longer endure ; 
and finally, the obstacles that we meet at times 
from the government, which seeks to restrict our 
liberty; but chiefly from the extreme deficiency 
of our pecuniary resources. Weare so few, and 
the work before us is so great, that we are in ab- 
solute want of aid from our brethren in the 
United States, in order to extend our mission, 
and @ven. to maintain it on its present footing ; 
which is owing rather to the benefactions which 

u have already bestowed, than to resources 
which we have raised among ourselves. The 
readers of the Independent already know the 
Rey. L, Pilatte, whose evangelical labors I have 
often reported, as also his, encouraging success 
in several of our departments, and in Paris itself. 
In this city especially, he has many times pleaded 
the cause of the gospel before incredibly large 
assemblies of Catholics, now in political clubs, 
now in public conferences, where he disputed 
with a Jesuit ; and now in religious i 
consisting of upwards of a thousand persons, 
belonging in general to .the most miserable 
class of workmen. Last winter he preached the 
gospel twice a week in a hall hired by the Evan- 
gelical Society; he expounded the Sermon on 
the Mount in a series of popular discourses, and 
the multitude began to press eagerly to him to hear 
the word' of God, when the prefeet of police fore- 
ibly closed the place of meeting, and refused 
(contrary to justice, and without regular process) 
to permit it to be reopened. After several weeks, 
the Evangelica] Society became satisfied of the 
invincible ill-will of the public authorities to- 


quence. As Mr. Pilatte is one of my most intimate 


Iam sure that the brethren and’ the chusthes of 
the United States who shall have. opportunities 
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THE ROMEWARD Hotaaent IN ENGLAND. 
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BY OUR ENGLISH¥OORRESPON DENT. 
° he * 

A feeling of great unegsiggss- evidently per- 
vades the Anglo-Catholic or Pyaar eae 
in the English church. They are now compelled 
to see that they stand in slippery: places. By a 
very rapid process every doctrinal distinction 
between the two churches has disappeared from 
their theology ; the question of the degree of 
authority to be conceded to the Bishop of Rome, 
forming now almost the only debateable ground 
between the Anglo-Catholic and “holy mother 
Chureh of Rome.” Truly, the Protestant articles 
of religion remain; they have been subscribed 
to, and are still subscribed by men who hold and 
teach all Roman doctrine. These incompatibili- 
ties have been reconciled by a process which | 
appears to have been satisfactory to thousands | 
of minds. A dispensing power has been pleaded 
for, has been assumed, bas been exercised, The 
course pursued has been this:—All that the 
Most serious and reverent minds attach to the 
idea of Christianity has been gathered round the 
word “ Catholic,” or “ Catholicity.” The term 
“ Christian” has been studiously set aside. To 
be “ Catholic” was to be “ sound” and safe, to be 
“un-Catholic” was to be outside of hope, save in 
* vncovenanted mercies.” The obligation to be 
Catholic was not only primary, but absolute and 
unqualified, The Reformation was anti-Catho- 
lic: the Articles were “the product of an un- 
Catholic age,” therefore sound churchmen must 
“secede more and more from the Reformation ;” 
and if the Articles had been signed, or were to be 
signed, it must be in a “ non-natural sense ;” 
and in presence of the solemn obligations to 
“ Catholicity,” the obligations sought to be im- 
posed by the framers of the Articles must be ac- 
counted as dust in the balance by the Catholic- 
minded subscriber. 

This theory, and these considerations, appear 
to have satisfied thousands of minds, most of 
whom were willing to be satisfied. They had 
not to be “convinced against their will:” the 
most powerful motives by which human nature 
is swayed were engaged on the side of the arga- 
ment. Not to admit its force would open the 
floodgates of a thousand difficulties, and involve 
consequences not to be contemplated without 
tepugnance and alarm. The English church 
and all that it inberits, would have to be aban- 
doned. Rank, wealth, influence, social standing 
would have to be forsaken.. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the English social system is 
necessary in order to know how much is implied 
in this. 1t is not, there/ore, altogether. surpris- 
ing that a theory which seems to undermine the 
very foundations of morals should have been 
adopted. That a party having such unsafe 
standing ground, and against which not merely 
formal doctrinal statements but the hereditary 
and instinctive feeling of a Protestant people 
were arrayed,—that such a party should so soon 
assume the aggressive, and with the doctrines of 
Rome exhibit the exclusive and intolerant tone 
of the Romish priesthood, is not a little surpris- 
ing. But this course was fram the first deter- 
mined upon as a matter of policy. Enormous 
pretensigus were made with a grave face; and 
all arguments were met by a repetition of the 
same clai.os; and it has followed that what was 
devised in policy has been carried on and sus- 
tained by both party and religious fanaticism. 
Neither argument nor remonstrance has affected 
these men in their course, Every one of them 
has been an infallibility, a church in his own 
person, with exclusive power to teach and 
preach and to declare what was to be profess- 
edly assented to and accepted. But the secess- 
ion one after another of prominent men and 
leaders; the going over to Rome of men who 
have been urging upon their followers the duty 
of remaining in the establishment, now sadly 
disturbs the equanimity of many ; and the Pusey- 
ite press is sorely embarrassed. An active mem- 
ber of the party, in his distress, actually calls for 
a new test! He asks that the committee men 
and managers of the church unions should pledge 
themselves in no circumstances to secede to 
Rome. These “church unions” are the last 
organizations devised for effective coéperation 





poses. To this demand one of the organs of the 
party demurs: a voluntary declaration would 
be welcomed, but a general test, it is argued, 
would avail nothing, for some even of the hearty 
acceptors of the new test might nevertheless be 
found ere long among the seceders. The em- 
barrassment is the greater, as up to the latest 
moment these seceders have been co-workers 
with those who remain, and have been spoken 
of as the salt of the English church. The 
following extract from the most able of the 
Anglo-Catholic papers, and which has been con- 
ducted with remarkable skill and address, will 
serve to show the light in which these secessions 
are presented to the “ Anglo-Catholic” mind ;— 


“ Our readers will, ere this, have been grieved 
to learn that men whose familiar and much re- 
spected names we cannot write without pain and 
sorrow, have deserted our branch of the Catholic 
church for the Roman. The church of England 
is poorer—let us not hesitate to own it—by the 
loss of Mr. H. Wilberforce, Mr. Allies, and Mr. 
Stuart Bathurst; and the defection of one, at 
least, of those whom we have mentioned will be 
mourned as that of a personal frien by thou- 
sands to whom he was known only by name 
and reputation. Let us remember, while we 
Jament the secession of men who were once as 
the salt of oar communion, that so much the more 
plain and pressing is the duty of us who, with 
unchanged convictions, unshaken faith, and 
humble hope, “abide in the ship.” The Catho- 
licity of the church depends upon us, her members 
who remain in her fold—upon our earnestness, 
our self-devotion, our mutual charity and for- 
bearance, our personal piety, our prayers.” 

That there are very many clergymen who are 
entirely at one with those who are gone, who 
will yet “remain with the ship,” is quite certain ; 
and that many will do so from a sense of duty,— 
the duty of “unprotestantizing the church,” is 
as certain ; many more from mixed and power- 
ful motives will “remain with the staff:” and 
the established church will continue to resemble 
the ark of Noah in at least one respect : men of 
every opinion, and of no particular opinion, will 
float together within it—but whether subsiding 
waters and an Ararat, or total wreck and a whelm- 
ing flood is to be the final issue of the voyage 
remains an unsolved question. 

The Bishop of London is iil, and it is said his 
sickness is aggravated by moral causes,—the 
state of things among the clergy. The Bishop 
of Meath is dead ;—~affording more of that em- 
barrassing species of patronage which has fallen 
so largely to the share of the Whig minister. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE CLERGY. 
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There have been synods recently held in Aus- 
\tria and Hungary, as well as in Ireland. In 
is the order of the day, but 
evidences of a common spirit are discoverable. 
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g my own religious character 10 this man, | pitable, and as generous, as I myself received | ernment. In both these assemblies, intolerance 
and to this church; anid for a iew minutes the there two years ago, and of which I shall ever 
reset scene was entirely forgotten, in the seri-} retain the most lively and agreeable remem- 


and hatred towards Protestanism, and the deter- 
mination to raise the priesthood above every 
other class, were strongly manifested. The fol- 
extract from a recent letter from Vienna 


will be read with interest : 
“The assembly at Gran discussed what were 
the suitable measures to be for ren- 


dering subservient to the priesthood all the edu- 
cational and charitable institutious in the King- 
dom of Hungary. Every interference of the 
vernment was désignated as unjust and im- 
proper; and though hitherto the Roman Catholic 
in Hungary have oceupied a very inferior 
in consequence of the number of Pro- 
testants it contains, they have now growa bold 
enough to assert for themselves the highest, and 
to make the church a state within the State. The 
resolutions which were come to have not been 
published. The Catholic Union meeting at Linz 
spoke out with great boldness and openness. 
Their wish is to obtain the highest power in the 
State, polenta T enennriem. Judaism, and every 
other ism but Olicism, and with the edge of 
the sword if necessary. Society, governments and 
thrones in general, but particularly the Austrian, 
were threatened with total destruction, unless 
they threw themselves into the protecting arms of 
Catholici Catholicism is the Wniversa! medi- 
cine for all evils, and its friends at Linz are will- 
ing to force it down the throat of every person 
whom they consider a patient. 
“The which the Catholic clergy have 
gained in Austria, the influence which has been 
granted them over the Austrian court, and par- 
ticularly over the Emperor himself, are sure 
signs that the propaganda of the Roman Catho- 
lics at Linz, and at Gran, will not be regarded 
with dissatisfaction by the Austrian government. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that the renovation of the ancient feud between 
Catholics and Protestants would be anything but 
unwelcome to it, seeing that it would be a 
mighty weapon in their hands in case of a rup- 
ture with Prussia. Several of the speakers at 
Linz, in alluding to the political questions of the 
day, plainly hinted that every effort would be 
made in the next outbreak in Germany, to re- 
store to Catholicism that position which it held 
four centuries ago ; and that a war with northern 
Germany would be to them a religious one. To 
these men political and personal freedom are 
alike unknowa; they do not believe that any 
other existence can be healthy or happy but one 
of total dependence on priestcraft aud aristoc- 
racy. Their intrigues are rapidly spreading 
throughout the south of Germany, and the 
preaching of their doctrines is atiended with 
great success, simply from the political inanity 
nto which Europe has falien since 1348.” 
It is precisely in this spirit that the Romanizing 
English clergy are agitating for the restoration 
of synodical action, and to accomplish which 
one of the leaders in a recent address says,— 
let the whole land be filled by combination and 
action, however irregular; “let it be a reproach 
to a parish that it does not agitate.” 
Dr. Hook, the energetic vicar of Leeds, and 
the personal friend of Dr. Pusey, is alarmed by 
the extent of the movement, toward which he 
has contributed not a little. When the Board 
of Heresy, consisting almost exclusively of High 
Churchmen, was, though slow and reluctant, 
morally compelled to condemn Dr. Pusey’s ser- 
mon five years since, and so condemn him, fora 
time, to silence, then Dr. Hook came to his aid, 
and declared that he must take his stand with 
the party. Dr. Hook now writes a letter in the 
Times, in which he speaks of his co-workers as 
“wallowing in the muddy waters of Romish the- 
ology ;’ and of “hearts which have gone a 
whoring after the abominations of Rome.” He 
laughs to scorn the accusations of popery 
made against himself. But this is a hollow 
laugh. True he is, and always has been, a de- 
cided anti-papist, in respect to the pretensions of 
the bishop =f Rome. He is opposed to Rome as 
a rival corporation, but has all the while held 
substantially all Romish doctrine; and from 
his side, from his own parish, of his own cu- 
rates, has Rome received acquisitions. 

Speaking of the muddy waters of R »mish the- 
ology, this writer is reminded that last week he 
saw returned from Dr. Pusey to a college library, 
nearly a cart load of o!d folios and quartos of 
Romish theology, decretals and annotations 
upon them; the elaborate title-pages of some of 
them displaying the peculiar heraldic and sacer- 
dotal insigpia of Rome. These are the maddy 
fountains for which the pure stream of apostolic 
teaching is forsaken; these the sources of the 
“sound church principles” which are filling the 
clerical mind with pride, and enslaving them to 
strong delusions. 

ENGLISH PROSPERITY AND ENGLISH W / MEN. 
Never before in England has there b. en so dis- 
tinct a recognition of social evils, and of the 
duty of attempt ng to remove them, as at the 
present time, The conviction is :,ot confined to 
a particular class, nor to any school of philan- 
thropists. The aristocratic “Young Englander” 
has laid aside his kid gloves, and !uxurious idle- 
ness, and addressed himself to the work of the 
Age. His notions may be patriarchal-feudal ; he 
would do something, nay, much jor the people, 
but not by them; he would bridge over the gulf 
between the classes by acts of personal kindness, 
and by the recognition of common interests, hu- 
man and English. From this school, to name ex- 
amples, have come the searching inquiries into 
the condition of the mechanics of kondon, and 
the Reports on which Ledru Rollin has relied 
in his strange and blundering book on the deca- 
dence of England; and the efforts in behalf of 
the needlewomen of London, which have moved 
in the direction of emigration, are referable to 
this school of social reformers, the heir to the 
earldom of Pembroke having been the chief 
mover. 

Political economists, whose principles and tem- 
perament would seem to place them “ wide as the 
poles asunder” from the New England School, 
affect to deal more scientifically with the same 
social evils. 

Reformers, financial and political, arm them- 
selves with facts and arguments, drawn from the 
same sources. Sanatory reformers and educa- 
tionists are moved by similar considerations, and 
press toward the same goal. A small, but 
growing school of earnest and intellectual men 
have examined the evils existing in society, and 
its enormous disparities, till they have been led 
to attack the structure of society itself, and 
move in the direction of socialism, though not in 
a dogmatic spirit, as having confessedly yet to 
establish Doctrine, before they can begin to sys- 
tematize ;—of these are several clergymen of the 
Established Church, who are seeking by great 
and not costless efforts to gain audience fit, if 
few. The Leader is their special organ. 

A conversation held this day with a well-in- 
formed and thoughtful Birmingham manufacturer 
by the present writer, has strongly impressed him 
with some convictions to which he would rather 
not have yielded. The great iron district is enjoy- 
ing considerable prosperity; employment abounds; 
Jabor, in any fair degree skilled, is well reward- 


reckless, improvident, and self-indulgent ; 








ed; but withal, the manufacturers and ware- 
housemen are worried and embarrassed. They 
cannot get orders executed; the course of trade 
is disturbed, and uncertainty brought into busi- 


, though by so doing 
not a few could lay aside frcm ten to thirty sbil- 
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are Workmen penetrate? by religious ie. 
tien these affect their Progr See te 
to it! 
But for these, it was said, we could not go on ; 
and testimony was borne to the efforts of the 
working clergy, and to the beneficial influences 
in operation. Yet these were but gleams of light 
upon a dark picture, 

Tt needs not to philosophize upon these facts ; 
to any but the Christian man they present difi- 
culties scarcely capable of solution; he knows 
that no political institutions, however perfect, no 
social arrangements, however adapted to promote 
the greatest goo! of all, will accomplish what 
mere politicians or speculative sociali-is hope 
for from them, Leviathan is not so tamed. Hu. 
man depravity is not to be held in check ; and 
the effects of it are not to be removed by such 
agencies, 

ROP AIRS AGRIOOLA. 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Bincen, Hesse-Danmsraps, August, 1850. 
Geytiemen :—I have vow been down end op 
the Rhine, in its grandest part; have rested many , 
days in all upon its banks, and at several differ- 
ent cities and villages; have scaled its hights 
and paid my personal respects to its castles, 
ruined and restored ; have floated upon its waters 
in the small boat as well as in the proud steamer ; 
have rode by its side in car end carriage, and 
can here pass you some “Notes by the way,” 
but no part of my high gratification, The Rhine 
is a mountain channel for one of the noblest 
streams of water, where the highest elevations 
are @ thousand feet, and where the sharp angles 
of the passage through the rocks sometimes rival 
the countless angles of the rocky promontories 
themselves, It is along, long vineyard, sending 
ite regular rows of the grape far up and across 
the wild surface of its banks, where ledges and 
stony points and the artificial smoother ter- 
races do yet vie to be seen with the green foliage 
and fruit. It is the domain of castles, where in 
their very decay they fling out the boastful bas- 
ners of thick walls and Jofty towers. It has a 
string of old and picturesque towns, gathered 
upon either hand and sndgly nestled close be- 
tween the water and the abrupt hights in the rear. 
And then you must people it with a thousand his- 
torical recollections and quick associations, with 
the deeds of feudal times and deeds of chivalry, 
with gallant defenses and gallant robberies, with 
Roman conquests and defeats, with other ware 
and ecclesiastical councils, negotiations, corone- 
tions ; the crossing of armies, from Cesar to Na- 
poleon ; with the residences and the tombs of 
famous men; and then still you must add the 
spell of stories and tales, good and true, and a 
thousand legends and marvels. Ii is 
“ A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfieh!, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern ferewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly 
dwells.” 
The principal towns of Cologne, Bonn, Cob- 
lentz, Bingen, Mayence, all lie very fair upoa 
the same bank of the Rhine, for L descended 
from Mayence to Cologne, and at length have 
come almost back to Mayence, The cathedral 
at Cologne is already celebrated, but will be an 
edifice of surpassing grandeur and beauty if evex 
it shall be really completed after the original 
plan, Its two main towers would be 500 feet, 
and its turrets would be numbered by the hun- 
dred. The length of the body is 511 feet. Ite 
bell weighs 25,000 pounds. The choir, the only 
part finished, though the church was begun ia 
1248, is 161 feet high, and has as tasteful a dis- 
position of partsas itis high, In a small chapel 
here is the shrine of the Three Kings, or Magi, 
who brought presents to the infant Savior, and 
whose bones were obtained from Milan by the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa! It is most splen- 
did, as it is costly beyond count, though it has 
lost some of its treasures by transportation to 
Westphalia during the troubles of the French 
revolution. Tickets are required to see it, aud 
the day we were there about 100 Prussian dollars 
had been received from tourists. The church of 
St. Ursula contains the bones of St. Ureula and 
her virgin train, of only 11,000, who were slaugh- 
tered by the Huns because they persisted in 
adbering to their vows of chastity, These 
bones stare at you from their cases around the 
church, where they are nicely arranged like 
specimens in a mineralogical cabinet or the 
fancy articles of a drygoods shop. Reubens, 
one of whose great paintings is in the cuurch of 
St. Peters, but which did not equal its reputa- 
tion, was born here, and that in the same house 
in which Maria de Medicis died. The tomb of 
Duns Scotus is here. I saw an establishment 
for the manufacture of the real, true Zau de Col- 
ogne, there being enough of the spurions article 
made here io wash the streets, if so they could 
only be persuaded to use it. Contrary to the 
usual economy and fashion, | bongut none, good 
or bad, for | had some conscientious scruples 
about taking it away with me when it is so 
sadly needed at home. But Coleridge bas best 
told the story. 

“ Ye nymphs, who reign o'er sewers and sinks, 

The river Khine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne — 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine 1” 

The Romans have left their footprints here. 
Agrippa, the mother of Acro, was born here in 
her father’s camp, and here Vitellius and Sylva- 
nus were proclaimed Emperors of Rome. The 
carnival, too, was a gift from Rome to Cologne, 
and they had a kind of sacred one there, in the 
form of a fete, the Sabbath after I left. A bridge 
of boats, or laid upon boats, connects Dentz with 
Cologne. I was glad to meet here my friends 
Rev. Mr. T. of Boston and Rev. Mr. L. of Chel- 
sea. 
The building for the University at Bown, is 
one of the very largest, being almost one fourth 
of a mile long. It was formerly the palace of 
the Electors of Cologne. Its academical hall is 
decorated by frescoes, painted under the direction 
of Cornelius, which represent the four faculties, 
Philosophy, Jurispradence, Medicine, Theology, 
and into which such men as Cuvier, Calvin, and 
Loyola are introduced, with those of an older 
fame. Prince Albert of England was a student 
here once on a time. The Minster has five 
towers and bears itself in a very stately manner. 
It professes to have been founded by Heleua, 
mother of Constantine, and contains a statue of 
her. Beethoven was a native of Bona, and I 
went with the friends whom I recently met at 
Cologne to honor the house where the great 
com poser first found the air of this musical and 
discordant world. There is a stame td bis 
memory in the Miinster-platz. 

A sunset ride, amidst the green things of sum- 
mer, and past the Castle Keep of Godesberg, 
brought us from Bonn to Kéaigswinter, bard by, 
the Seven mountains, the nearest of which was 
Dracuenrets, whose name has Fo iong rang in 
I have already quoted the 
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" with the river, and seems to frown and struggle 


on i ewnssane en F and 
sweet y a bell opposite 
shore, and far along both. banks of the Rhine, | 


was even more pleasing than the chimes which 
might talldter you from the more widely sepa- 
rated steeplesin New England, save | 


that a simpler religion there awakened them, and, 
the seeriery both majestic and lovely, ever vary- 
ing like the welcome changes of the face of a 
friend, did by no means break the charm and the 
force of their melody. All that might indeed 
fall fifinitely short of true worship, but if dis- 
tinct Divine grace should have first created the 
worship in the heart, all that would not be the 
first to wejgh down the wings of devotion. On 
the bright morning of Monday, we rode up 
through the vine fields in the rear of the village, 
and upward still beyond them, till we reached 
the simmit of the Drachenfels, The view takes 
in Bonn and Cologne, and some twenty or thirty 
other towns and villages, and farm-houses without 
limit, and scenes of nature sti!l better than these. 
It reminded me of the view from Mt. Holyoke, 
though they must also differ. We stood amidst 
the rulns of a castle, and there were other rains 
upon the eminences about us, on one of which 
Melanchthon and Bucer spent some time with 
Archbishop Herman Von Wied, who afterward 
became a Protestant. We ¢fossed over the river 
to the remaina of Roland Seek, which Roland 
built to look down from upon ‘the convent of 
Sonneawerth on the island in front, where his 
betrothed had taken the veil. Schiller has 
wrought the story into one of his ballads. Our 
boat also tonched at the island itself, till it 
gently awakened the curiosity of the dwellers 
there, Who are, however, no longer nuns. The 
intercession of Josephine once saved their estab- 
lishment, 

The river Moselle helps to lend new charms to 
Coblentz, The town is wonderfully fortified. 
The fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the opposite 
shore, is almost a second Gibraltar, mounting 
400 pieces of cannon, while it has a beauty of 
finish befitting a temple. 

The church of St. Castor was the place of 
meeting when the grandsons of Charlemagne 
divided his most extended empire. In front of 
the church is a monument erected by the French 
to commemorate their invasion of Russia. A 
short time afterwards the commander of the Rus- 
sians, St. Priest, arrived here ii pursuit of the 
French, on his way to Paris, and wrote on it, 
“Seen and approved.” Prince Metternich was 
born here, The views from Ehrenbreitstein and 
the forts Alexander and Constantine are beauti- 
fully grand, like that from the Drachenfels. 

A night was spent close under the castle of 
Stolzenfels, or the “Proud Rock.” It was built 
by the archbishops of Treves, and has been re- 
stored by the king of Prussia. Its finish and 
furniture are palace-like, and castle-like. The 
swords of Tilly, Murat, Blucher and Napoleon 
are there. It was here that Queen Victoria was 
entertained, and the building was a blaze of illu- 
mination. And they do say, though it does not 
follow that I should, that our Queen was a little 
raffled in her spirit, at the time, and that Prince 
Albert, very contrary to his usual fame, did not 
wholly please his German cousins. Opposite to 
Stolzenfels, on the bank of the river Lahn, are 
the ruins of the castle of Lahneck, out of which 
sprung Goethe's verses of “Geister Gruss.” Nor 
will I forget how a poor horse jumped overboard 
here from a schooner and struggled for his life, 
in the currents of the two streams, and with the 
crews of two boats who battled him with their 
oars, and with women who frightened him from 
the bank, till he hal well nigh lost his life. 

But the number of castles on “ the castellated 
Rhine” increases, and the number of towns and 
settlements between Cologne and Mayence, 
which are separated only by an easy run of the 
steamer, is towards two hundred, and perhaps 
you will exeuse me from a description of some 
of them. Between Bopput and Bingen the 
scenery becomes more wild and dark, for the 
chain of mountains runs almost at right angles 


and battle it the harder that the current should 
ever have forced its way through. Here, at 
Bingen, my eye rests from my window upon the 
Mouse Tower of Bishop Hatto, who was eaten 
up by the rats for his sin against the poor; for 
the tradition has it, that 
‘“* They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop’s 5 
Perhaps, howeVer, it may relieve some tender 
breast to know that, first, nobody was eaten up, 
and secondly, it was not the Bishop that the rats 
did eat ap, for the tower to which he fled was 
not built till two hundred ‘years after the Bish- 
op’s time, while, moreover, Bishop Hatto was so 
good aman, and so wise as a statesman, that 
neitherrats nor mice would have nibbled him. 
The bridge here over the Nahe is supposed to 
rest on Roman foundations, and the ruin back 
on the hill called Drusus’ Castle may oceupy a 
site of a fort built by Drusus. The castle of 
Rheinstein has been restored for Prince Frederick 
of Prussia. A boat took us down the river to the 
right spot beneath it, and our feet then took us up 
to it. In the same excursion, we ascended the 
other bank to the Niederwald, when from the 
brow of the precipice above the ruin of 
Fhrenfels, and the whirling and boiling waters 
of the plate in the Rhine called Binger-loch, 
and then from the “Temple” beyond, we had 
two very extended and remarkable views, the 
last being put down by the; author of Pelham 
as “one of the noblest landscapes on earth,” if 
any one should need sach authority. 1 embra- 
ce:, beside the immediate vicinity, the valleys of 
both the Nahe and the Rhine, and differen: 
ranges of mountains im the far back ground. 
Mayenee lies opposite the junction of the Main, 
as it comes from Frankfort. lt claims the honors 
of having given free-trade and the printing press 
to Earope and the world, . Its own origin dates 
from a camp which Drusus pitched here, and 
subsequently converted into a balwark. Here 
is another. bridge of boats, which opens at one 
end to let steamers and the river craft pass by. 
Many mills just below it are turned by the 
strong waters of the Rhine. On the roof of a 
house opposite my hotel window a party bad a 
supper, music, and a gala time, till after I went 
to sleep. The cathedral at Mayence has much 
age on its side, some monuments of famous per- 
sonages, and its: high towers give a fine look 
abroad over city and country, Between Bingen 
and Mayence.is seen far off on the elevated 
ground, the white chateau of Johannisberg, the 
property of Prince Metiernich, whose wine is as 
famous.as a drink as he is as a statesman. 





coda R.S. T. 
Oxpiwation.—Mr. Uzar W. Coxprr, of Orange, 
New Jérsey,a graduate of Union ‘Theological Semi: 
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gentlemen at the South, by identifying them 
its sentiments and course, makes it proper that 
their relations to it be shown, and that its posi- 


Messrs. 8. B. Chittenden, H.C. Bowen, Theo- 
dore McNamee, 8. B. Hant, and Jonathan Hunt, 


are the proprietors of The Independent.* It was 


established by them, some two years since, tg be 
the advocate, in this great commercial centre, of 
Evangelical Truth and Congregational Liberty. 
It was designed to be a Religious Journal, of the 
first class; to be equal, in point of ability, seope, 
and a definite pressure toward the advancement 
of its views, to any other journal, of this coun- 
try or of England. Ample arrangements were 
made to secure to it regular religious and literary 
correspondence, of the highest order, from abroad 
and at home. And so it was given into the hands 
of its editors. It was never designed to be, as 
it never has been, a distinctively ‘abolition 
paper’ It was founded asa general Religious 
Journal; capable of speaking on any subject that 
came properly in its range, with freedom, clear- 
ness, and the ability to influence the minds 
which it addressed; but primarily designed to 
speak for ‘the principles of the Congregational 
order, and of the orthodoxy of New England.’ 
Such was the purpose of iis proprietors, Such 
was the aim expressed in its prospectus. And 
such is to-day its purpose and design. , 

As so established, the paper was given into 
the hands of the present editors. It never would 
have been founded except for their foreseen co- 
Operation. It was given up to them, to be con- 
trolled and directed as they should see fit; with 
the single proviso that “the paper shall never 
controvert the principles of Order or of Doctrine 
which it is established to maintain.” So long as 
this provision is fulfilled, the editors have the 
complete control of its columns. Their connec- 
tion with it cannot be terminated, except “by 
the mutual agreement of the editors on the one 
part, and the proprietors on the other.” And it 
is a fundamental article in the agreement between 
the proprietors and themselves, that “ The edi- 
tors (Messrs. Bacon, Thompsen and Storrs) shal! 
have the absolute control of the paper; being at 
entire liberty to insert or reject articles, to write 
or to omit them, as they shall deem best; and 
being empowered, in all cases, to decide finally 
and without appeal what attitude and course the 
paper shall assume.” The ingenuity of a dozen 
lawyers could hardly have placed the paper more 
completely at the control of those who conduct 
it.—And this agreement has never been changed 
or departed from by the proprietors. It has been 
observed by them, from the first, with a scrupu- 
lous fidelity, with a chivalric delicacy and mag- 
nanimity, worthy of all admiration and honor; 
and now that their names have been forced be- 
fore the public, for other purposes, we cannot but 
render them this most merited tribute. They 
have hesitated at no outlay for the good of the 
paper, yet they have not sought to direct it in 
a single particular of its many discussions, It 
would have been for their pecuniary advantage, 
again and again, that it should have shaped for 
itself a different course ; should have been silent 
when it has spoken, or have spoken otherwise 
than asit has done. It has sometimes controverted 
their own convictions. Upon this very question 
of Slavery, it has again and again thrown its force 
against their views. But they were bound to us 
by their covenant with us; and with a rare and 
noble generosity and manliness—which have 
endeared them to us as BroTHERs—they have 
never attempted to guide or control us. They 
are not compromised, therefore, by anything 
which we have said. Tue INDEPENDENT, in its 
unity—or if men must go back of that, its En1- 
Tors, in their individual persons and relations— 
are responsible for its course. Not even acqui- 
escence after the fact, in the articles which jt has 
put forth, is to be presumed of its Proprietors. 
And now a word in regard to the paper, and 
to its course upon the questions of Slavery and 
the Slave-laws. It is as impossible that a Jour- 
nal which in these times aims to reach the relig- 
ious community, and to awaken and instruct 
them in regard to their duty, should be silent or 
slow of speech on the question of Slavery, as it 
is that the sun should fulfil its office by ceasing 
to shine, or the Minister his by refusing to 
preach, The questions of Slavery, and of our 
relations to them, are of all others those which 
touch most closely the conscience of the North. 
They are questions upon which we have the 
strongest convictions; convictions which we 
expect to retain while we live, and to have on- 
ly converted into the certainties of Knowledge 
when we enter Heaven. We are not cowards, 
and we trust we are not knaves, that we should 
scruple to speak these. We speak them through 
the press, which in God's Providence has been 
placed at our disposal, as we speak them in our 
pulpits, when occasion calls for that. We ex- 
pect to speak them, in time to come, And our 
only regret is that the dumb and leaden lips 
through which they pass to our readers, cannot 
give as the voice could, and the eye and the 
hand, the force of feeling which circulates 
through them and makes them vital. When wt 
cease to live and utter them, may our right hands 
forget their cunning ! 

But we have never lost sight of the original de- 
sign of the paper, It isnota journal of anti-Slav- 
ery instruction; but a journal of Religious sug- 
gestion and impulse. Its anti-Slavery discussion 
is incidental, altogether, to its purpose and drift. 
{t did not originate by any predrrangement 
among its editors. It was forced upon them by 
the emergencies of the Times. It will cease, 
when the occasions and demands for it have 
passed. And we venture to say that by a care- 
ful computation of all the articles to be called 
“anti-Slavery” since the paper began, not a 
twentieth of its columns would be found occu- 
pied by them. It has discussed all questions of 
theology, and church politics ; a thousand topics 
of Christian experience, and practical Christian 
duty ; the themes of Art, as presented in music 
or in poetry, in architecture or in painting ; the 
topics of Science, and of general Literature. It 
has been enriched by vast masses of Correspond- 
ence from abroad, scarcely a line in all of which 
has been properly anti-Slavery. It has had a 
department of Criticism, for the review of new 
publications, at least as full and copious as that 
of any paper with which it exchanges. And 
there is scarcely a department of human activity, 
or of human thought, in which it has not had 
interest anda part. Its aim has been, and its 
aim ts, to press the truths and the maxims of the 
Christian Religion to their manifold applications 
upon Society and life; to develope that Religion 
in its intrinsic integrity—as a system of Doctrine, 
majestic and Divine, and a system of ethics pure 
and transforming--and then to apply it, as a 
remedy or a measure, to whatever demands re- 
cognition in the community. We would minis- 
ter to the wants of the penitent and the sorrow- 


>Jing, we would quicken the thoughts of the 
inquiring Christian, we ;would open whatever 


views of Divine truth have been given to us for 
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have not a great deal to say of this movement. 
[ts essential principle is obvious. 
donment of argument, for pecuniary coercion. 
It turns from the intelligence and the conscience, 
to appeal tothe pocket. It saystoa man, in sub- 
stance—Believe as we do, or at least act as we do, 
or we will take from you your livelihood, if we 
can. It endeavors to carry a point, which can- 
not be carried by rational appeal, by the excite- 
ment of fear; by the threat of commercial pro- 
scription and loss; by malicious interference 
with one’s business-interests. Now, if such 
gentlemen as the Editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce are ready to foul their conscience and soil 

thcir hands with this kind of operation, we are 
ready to let them. We know of nothing that 
binds us to argae against it. It shows that they 
have reached a point in their notions of Ethics 
where we shall not follow them. It demonstrat-s 
that to them Morality is a matter of dollars and 

cents; that they have no conception of the su- 
premucy of Conscience over the purse; that Vir- 
tue is identical to them with the largest Profit ; 
and that with an obstinate and strang+ inhuman- 
ity, and the ungodliness that attends that, they 

would rather give up all black men to an inter- 
minable bondage than have their commercial am- 
bitions thwarted. It were as wise to argue 
against the jaws of a white-bear, as against the 
interests of such men. 

Bat we should thoroughly like to know if this 
system of operations is acquiesced in by Mer- 
chants? It is a sword that may cut many ways 
If applied at one time to the maintenance of 
Slavery, it may be applied at another—the ex- 
igencies demanding it, and the clamor being fierce 
enough-——to the endorsement of Intemperance, or 
of Theatres, or of Harlotry. It is a perfectly 
unintelligent and mechanical force ; that may be 
used for Infidelity, or for anything worse, Are 
the Merchants agreed to it? Are the high-spir- 
ited and religious men, who so many of them 
are in trade in this Metropolis, ready to put 
themselves at the beck of such political Dicta- 
tors* Do they submit to the oligarchy, so des- 
potic and irresponsible * Are the journals that 
live but upon their patronage and support, to be 
allowed to coerce them by threats and by force ? 
—-to direct them in regard to what Calls they 
shall sign ‘—to define for them the principles 
that shall be essential to their success? We 
have radically mistaken the spirit and temper of 
the commercial community, if New-Englanders 
born do not rise against this!—if the reiction of 
an enlightened Intelligence and Conscience does 
not break down such policy, and completely 
overwhelm it. 

Assaredly it will be so, throughout the Coun- 
try. Understand it, ye Freemen, whose glory and 
joy is your personal independence! And as you 
understand it, give it wings to your neighbors. 
Let it spread along your valleys, from man to 
man. Let it roll along your presses, from vil- 
lage to village. Let it be known through New 
York, and Connecticut, and Vermont; in Maine, 
with its granite, and ice, and MIN: in free and 
noble Massachusetts; throughout the great and 
rich North-West—that the last argument of the 
Northern abettors of Slavery is a stab at the 
pocket! that men who do not assent to the 
Slave-hunt in our streets, are to be broken down 
in their Business! that a resolute endeavor is 
made to bend merchants to a policy against 
which they revolt, by the fearful screw-pic-s of 
proscription at the South! that it is determined 
that this city shall be ‘sound’ on the ‘Slave- 
Laws, as the Journal of Commerce and the Day- 
Book count soundness; ani that this is to be 
wrought, not by argument nor by eonscjentious 
appeal, but by the taking’ away of trade from 
those who are obstinate, and the filling the pock- 
ets of the easy and unscrupulous! Now let us 
see if the North is to be shaken by such thun- 
der as this from its allegiance to Freedom! Nay, 
Verily! Let us see if Northern Conscience and 
Northern feeling does not revolt all the more 
from a system that relies upon a policy so de- 
spicable! if the men who are God-fearing and 
resolute among us, and are true to their convic- 
tions in the face of their interest, do not find the 
Northern free-labor trade an equivalent and more 
for the Southern slave-labor? if ALL men do 
not feel that a Press which so thoroughly ab- 
jures the Conscience and deifies the Purse, has 
lost its last claim on attention and respect * 


FIDELITY TO FRIENDS. 


It is rare to find instances of fidelity between 
friends upon personal religion. It seems some- 
times as if the nearer two persons are drawn in 
friendship, the more reluctance is there for per- 
sonal religious conversation. This is owing in 
part to the consciousness of personal delinquency, 
and in part also to a want of vividness and reality 
in the conception of truth, especially,—the more 
stringent and alarming truths of the Gospel, as 
applied to an intimate friend ; but more than all 
it is owing to a want of freshness and vitality in 
the personal experience of religion, such as would 
make it an easy and a natural topic of conver- 
sation. Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. But fidelity on the part of 
Christians to each other and to their impenitent 
friends upon the subject of personal religion, 
greatly sweetens and ennobles friendship, by 
linking it the more closely with the spiritual and 
the eternal. ‘ 

One of the most striking examples of such 
fidelity is seen in the intercourse and correspon- 
dence of Mr. Joseph Cottle of Bristol, England, 
with those illustrious poets Coleridge and 
Southey, whom he first introduced to the public. 
Always liberal and honorable in his dealings with 
them asa publisher, and generous in the relief of 
their pecuniary necessities, a competent adviser 
and a sterling friend, he sought to use his influ- 
ence over them for their spiritual good. Besides 
uniformly giving to religion its place in corre- 
spondence and in social intercourse, he some- 
times made it the burden of particular letters, 
urging his own evangelical views upon his 
friends with affectionate earnestness. In one in- 
stance when he was himself apparently near the 
grave, “he relieved his mind by writing a kind 
serious and faithful letter to his friend Southey, 
under an apprehension that it might be his last,” 
and after his recovery, he followed it up with 
similar letters as occasion offered. 

But his fidelity was most striking toward Cole- 
ridge, after learning that he was addicted to the use 
ofopium. Mr. Cottle was among the last of the 
poet’s friends to suspect this habit or to credit the 
rumor of it; but no sooner was he assured of the 
facts than he addressed to Coleridge a most affec- 
tionate expostulation, which elicited from the 
poet a full acknowledgment of the habit, though 
with an attempt to palliate it with the plea of 
bodily infirmity. To this Mr. Cottle wrote the 
following reply. 

“Dear Coverrper,—I am afflicted to perceive 


That he came into the world to save sinners? He 
does not demand, as a condition, 
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Hallock. A word or two, now, on the justness 
of that article. uke 
It is certainly the first principle of civil Society 
and of organized Government—as it is the first 
principle of Christianity and of Religion—that a 
Man, as such, has certain Rights. He is acreature 
of God, personal, accountable, and immortat; and 
so he has Rights, which are his, and inalienable. 
Among these, as the Declaration of Independence 
declares, are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. To the ase, for himself, of his own 
powers——to the development and the employment, 
in any true and pure way, of the original and 
God-given forces which are in him as a Man— 
he has nicut. No other man can despoil him 
of that Right, any more than he can take the 
responsibility that results from it, Other men 
are but his equals. God made him, as much as 
he made them. He is, as much as they, to live 
for the glory of God. And for another to try to 
enslave him, is to do violence to God and his 
system, not less than to Humanity. The actual 
ownership of one human being can never be- 
| come vested, by any possibility, in another 
human being. If a man does not own HIMSELF, 
inalienably, under God, there is an end of all 
responsibility; an end of all society, but the 
society of Despotism. 

But an African slave-trader captures, either 
personally or by his not less savage auxiliaries, 
such a Man. He tears him from his home, 
binds him with chains, and buries him in the 
hold of the reeking slave-ship. He has over- 
come his muscles, by force and bonds. Has he 
acquired any Right over that man? ‘Not a 
particle’—says every man, who thinks of it a 
moment. ‘Not a periie's Sy the Govern- 
ments, who pursue that trader with their swiftest 
ships, and their fiercest onset; who hang him as 
a Pirate if they take him on the seas. ‘Not a 
particle-—exclaims the whole civilized World, | i, 
through every expression, of the law, or the 
pulpit, or the press, or the tribunal, that is open 
to it. The factthat he does not, is as clear as 
the sun at mid-noon. To maintain for amoment 
that he did, would be to insist that man has no 
Right, but what Strength creates, and Weakuess 
destroys. 

But if the trader acquires no right to the Man 
whose muscles he has subdued, he certainly 
transfers none. The person to whom he for a 
stipulated sum makes over his captive, can~re- 
ceive no authority from him which he did not 
possess. The new claimant holds the Man, 
therefore, precisely as did the former; by the 
law of the Strongest, and by nothing else. Not 
one iota of moral Obligation to the service of the 
other, his equal and fellow, has been devolved 
upon the captive by the oppressions he has sul- 
fered. Chains cannot create it. Whips cannot 
cut itinto the quivering flesh. Long years of 
outrage cannot accumulate what was not at the 
first, and what is naturally impossible. Amid 
all wrongs and chains, the Man stands, a Prisoner 
but a Person ; made in Goi’s image ; responsible 
to Him; owning Hise cr, therefore, and with a 
right of redress against those who have enforced 
him, that accumulates constantly. He transmits 
to his children his Manhood, and his Right; and 
they, as he, are properly rreE; by virtue of their 
humanity. 

And now this Man—who has never given his 
consent to the force which has enslaved him— 
escapes from beneath it. Feeling the impulse of 
liberty within, he asserts it inaction. Knowing 
that God has given to no man the ownership of 
bim} he flees beyond the reach of the oppressions 
that afflict him. He comes to our soil, where all 
| men are free. The question then is,—Shall the 
General Government of this nation go afier that 
Man, again ; whom the slave-trader has torn once 
from his home in Africa ; whom the Southern cot- 
ton-planter bas had the use of already, for many 
years, and without right ;—shall the General 
Government go after him again, and reduce him 
once more toa more hopeless bondage ! It says, 
substantially, in the Fugitive-Slaw Law—* WE 
WILL!” We will do it, too, in precisely the 
manner most offensive and irritating to all North- 
ern Manhood. We will doit with the disregard 
of that main: defence of personal liberty,—the 
Trial by Jary—which the toil and blood of gene- 
rations but sufficed to establish; which is the 
honor and the bulwark of Freedom every where. 
We will send our armed officers, our marshals 
and their posse to capture the Man again, and 
carry him into Slavery. We will do, on a large 
scale, the substance of the wrong which we 
hang the African trader for doing on a small 
one ! 

Now what shall WE say to this? Precisely 
this; and we have said it already, again and 
again :--If for the time that is the Law of the 
land in which we liye, we will not forcibly re- 
sist it; but we will not at all, or in any way, 
obey it; and we will labor for its Repeal with all 
our foree. Sooner than do ourselyes what the 
Slave-trader does—sooner than touch a Man, to 
chain him, that he may work for another who 
has had him already a thoysand times too long— 
our arm shall be palsied! And if confiscation 
comes, and imprisonment comes, as the atten- 
dants of this—let them come! The stone pillow 
of Righteousness shall be softer than the down 
on the bed of Oppression! The prison-walls 
shall be bright again, as they have been of old, 
with the presence of the angels of Freedom and 
Peace !——-But what shall the Man himself do, 
who is thus hunted and bayed? by a Govern- 
ment to which he has given no assent; which is 
to him, simply, a foreign and an oppressive 
Power. What shall HE do. We say, certainly, 
and instantly, do not combine with others for 
any organized resistance. It is vain, and would 
bedestractive. Do not put yourself in the way of 
capture or assault. “ Avoid it, if possible 2’ and 
visit them with his Spirit ; and impress them by conduct yourself soberly, righteously, and god- 
his Providence, and the ministrations of his Word ; ly, with peacefulness and with industry. But if 
and will carry out, in perfect coincidence with} thé trisis come to you and must be met,—if the 
their guided but free activity, the inflaences of } alternative is upon you, to be forced into a new 
childhood, and the impressions these have given. | anf‘more terrible term of Bondage and suffering, 
And so he, ordinarily, and except where his in-| or else to resist, and resist unto the death—then 
fluences are resisted with settled opposition or| ‘this is your right, and it may be your duty. ‘If 
obdurate worldliness, will convert to himself, | to you death seems better than slavery, then re- 
through Christ, the children of his followers! | fuse not to die; on the way side, at your thres- 

This is his Covenant. “1 will be a God unto | hold, or asa felon on the gallows” 
thee, and to thy seed after thee” It was made| The abstract principles of Resistance or non- 
with Abraham at first, as the then Head of the | Resistance——we are not now to discuss. But we 
Church. It was preserved to his descendants. | confess that to a man who looks this matter in 
It extended in Christ, the new and greater | the face, asin the light of Reason and of Con- 
Head, the alone real Head of the Church, of whom | science, and of God’s claims on humanity, and 
Abraham was but a foreranner—toall who were | not through the cross-glares and the discolora- 
his; so that as the Apostle to the Galatians | tions of party polities and of commercial inter- 
argues: “So now they which be of faith, are |ests—we cannot see how it is possible to say 
blessed with faithful Ab:aham,” for “they which | otherwise, or to say Jess. If we believe as 
are of faith, they same are the children of Abra-| Patrick Henry did and the Patriots of 76—in Lib- 
ham.” It extends to us, in this modern Society, | erty or in Death, for ourselves and our child- 
and these ends of the Earth. We all may enter | ren—if we believe as the Hungarians did, when 
into this Covenant with God, for ourselves and | s@aggling for national not for personal indepen- 
our children ; and gain for both his grace and| dence against the giant powers of Austria and 
blessing. What beauty and significance is given | of Russia,—if we believe and would have act- 
by this to the rite of Baptism, as applied to the | ed with Garibaldi and his haggard troop, when the 
children of parents who are Christians! What | minions of tyranny were on the scent for their life 
fulness and amplitude does it reveal in God’s —if we believe, at all, in the Right of Self-De- 
tem of Grace and Pardon; and how would fenise, and in the fact that a man is the owner of 
stem shrink up and be limited, if this were | Himself—we can scarcely say less than that if he 

resists, itis his righttodo so. © 





It is very easy, oftentimes, to do an act of 
kindness impulsively, and on the spar of an oc- 
casion. And as so done it may be often both 
useful and gratifying to the recipient; may 
confer a real favor, and merit thanks and the 
feeling of gratitude. But how much more beau- 
tifu) and noble than this, and how much sweeter 
and happier in its total influences on Life and the 
Character, is that kindness which is thoughtful, 
considerate, anticipatory ; which busies itself 
with contributing to the good of others; which 
thinks beforehand what their wants are to be, 
and how they may be met most pleasantly and 
efficiently ;—which thus sows the seeds of hap- 
piness and progress along the commonest way- 
sides of life, and sheds an influence of refresh- 
ment and peace on all the circle. To such a 
friend, the affections turn with an attachment4 
which is full, overflowing, most intimate. To 
such a friend, the thoughts revert from distant 
points, from after years, with utmost pleas- 
ure. Around such, grow up inevitably all beau- 
tiful associations, and fond and reverent regards, 
and grateful memories. For such friends, there 
is nothing we would not bear, or attempt to ac- 
complish. They are enshrined in our warmest 
and sweetest affections ; and Heaven itself takes 
a new charm from the hope of there meeting and 
communing with them, forever! 

Why, then, may we not all be just ‘such 
friends to others® If we so rejoice in others 
when their thoughtful, attentive kindness makes 
us happy and gives us aid, why shall we not try 
to enclose our own kindnesses, and our own 
generosities, in this amber of thoughtfulness ? 
to make our life beautiful with attentive affec- 
tionateness; and to enshrine ourselves in the 
inner Sanctuary of the hearts of our friends? 
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GOD'S COVENANT WITH HIS PEOPLE. 


Iu.is a Covenant with them, “and with their 
Seed after them.” 

He covenants to accept and justify themselves, 
in Jesus Christ; to give them, personally, light 
from his truth and by the influence of his Spirit, 
and to renew and sanctify them, in the spirit and 
character; he covenants to receive them as chil- 
dren at his Throne of Grace ; to prepare them for 
his own Home in glory, and after having gone 
with them through the labors and struggles, and 
the whole progress of life, to receive them to 
himself, that they may go out no more!—that 
they may rest in his love, and rejoice in his pres- 
ence, and minister before him in the grand and 
solemn services appropriate to the Redeemed. 
All precious and spiritual gifts, for this life and 
for the next, are bestowed upon Christians 
through Christ their Head. They enter by him 
into alliance with God—they become “the HEIRs 
of God,” as the apostle most delightfully and 
sublimely expresses it; the heirs of his know- 
ledge, and power, and holiness, and blessedness ; 
the heirs of his possessions and infinite glory. 
Eternity to them is a palace and a temple ; a tem- 
ple in which to worship; and a wondrous im- 
measurable palace—rich with all wealth of 
grace and might, resplendent with the glory of 
God and of his Son—in which to dwell sweetly 
forever. va 

Oh, when the soul has really felt this—whe 
in the moment of intelligent and affectionate 
self-dlevotion to Christ, or after that, it wakens to 
the view of God’s Covenant with it~—so strong, so 
stable, so divine in its fullness, and divine in its 
duration—what sudden and glorious light, of 
hope and of happiness, flashes all over and bathes 
it! What a glory is seen shed on the Redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ, and on the gospel that 
reveals that! With what new beauty the very 
Earth is crowned and garlanded! what life and 
impulse and spirit are in all the Activities! Who 
that has ever experienced this rush of exhilarate 
and buoyant feeling, this gladness in the soul, 
this reverence and love rising to the ecstasy of 
worship and adoration, when it felt itself ac- 
cepted before,God in his Son—will ever forget it! 
And who among God’s people who have not felt, 
as many have not, such a marvellous change of 
thought and of hope, upon whom the light has 
dawned more slowly, but who have yet come to 
understand how great and rich God’s Covenant 
is with them who fear him, and who are his in 
Christ—who among such, does not feel that no 
other Good is comparable to that! that as pil- 
lar of strength, as a ground of joy, as wealth 
to the soul, it must abide forever in unapproached 
worth. 

But is it felt as it should be, among God’s 
people, that his Covenant is with them ‘and with 
their Seed after them” Their childsen—blessed 
be his Name !—are embraced in italso. He does 
not covenant to save these at all evénts, and in 
spite of their character, as some seem to think. 
He does not covenant, even, to convert and renew 
them, and illuminate them with the Truth, against 
their will; or without the codperation of his 
children, themselves. But he does covenant with 
his children—and it is just as sure, as firm, as 
rich in grace, and as certain of accomplish- 
ment, as any other blessing which he has prom- 
ised—that he will be a God, merciful and gra- 
cious, to their children after them; even unto 
many generations. If he afflicts these, it shall 
be for their good. If he patiently bears with 
them, if he prospers and favors them, it shall be 
for their advancement in knowledge and grace. 
He will follow them with his favor. He will 
remember them, for the Fathers’ sakes. He will 
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God invites us to ask of Him freely in prayer, 
according to our utmost need. He bids us open 
our mouth wide and He will fill it,—ax a ehild 
hungering for bread comes with 
his father’s hand, or as the little bird 
se to eat from your hand chirps and 
we sigs opens his mouth suppliantly whenever you ap- 
sbescte) 30. far Aisturbed. the equanimity..of- Mr. Gerard) pyoceh his cage. God is honored when his peo- 
odel ple ask and expect great things of Him. ‘The 
children of Israel never grieved the Lord so much 
as when they limited his power and goodness 
after the wonderful displays which they had wit- 
nessed, and in no way can the Christian so grieve 
heavenly Father as by virtually restricting 
His grace by feeble and limited s: pplications. 
This is the will of God—that which He would 
have accomplished in. us—even our sanctifica- 
tion. For this he has given the Bible; for this 
He has appointed the means of grace; for this 
He has. sent his Spirit into the world, and if 
we make the attainment of complete sanetifiea- 
tion the object of our prayers and endeavors, we 
thereby please and honor God, and He will pour 
out His Spirit upon us without measure. 
No Christian therefore need be limited in his 
Weare prone to look upon 
a high standard of holiness as beyond the reach 
of the generality of Christians. We read the lives 
of eminently holy men; we sometimes see re- 
markable specimens of piety around us; but 
while we love and admire the character and feel 
reproved by its superior excellence, we seldom 
think of makirg it our own; we fancy that there 
is something peculiar in the temperament or cir- 
cumstances of such an individual; that he is 
somehow favored of God above ourselves, and 
we therefore content ourselves with wishing to 
be like him without striving to become so ;—per- 
haps we do not even soberly indulge the wish, 
but are satisfied with a comfortable hope of 
heaven so far as this is compatible with a con- 
tinued interest in the world, 
with regard to any eminently holy man, is chiefly 
this—he was a man of prayer; he lived much in 
his closet and fed his soul largely with the bread 
When he went before God, he 
went with large desires, and fervent supplica- 
tions,—he opened his mouth wide and God filled 
This was true of Whitfield, Brainerd, Ed- 
wards, Payson, Martin and Taylor, of all the 
savor of whose piety lingers after death. It was 
not so much peculiar gifts or favorable circum- 
stances that made these so eminent for piety, but 
it was their frequency, freedom and importunity 
Each follower of Christ may use the 
same means of spiritual growth with like success. 
The reason why many Christians grow so little is 
that they pray so little; they appropriate far too 
little time to this exercise, and discharge it with 
too little fervency and sincerity. 
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JENNY LIND’S CONCERTS. 


We announced last week the resumption of Miss 
Lind’s concerts in this city at the commodious and 
Thesa concerts 
have been attended by large and admiring audiences, 
and have demonstrated the inexhaustible power, 
grace and sweetness of the great songstress of the 
North, who seems the embodiment of the soul of song. 
Her highest triamph was achieved on Tuesday eve- 
ning, when an entirely new programme was pre- 
sented. The Echo Song was added, however, at the 
close, by the unanimous call of the audience; and 
indeed, this remarkable performance, or one of its 
native compeers, should give its charm to every con- 
cert. Our impression of it is thus happily conveyed 
“ There is a peculiar effect in these 
characteristic, northern songs, of material impression, 
of space, hight and depth which in kind is not unlike 
that of the Sistine choir. In the last dying strain of 
the Echo Song, what a cool, clear, far horizon is as 
distinct in the mind as it is to the eye from high 
mountains !” 

The next concert will be given this (Thursday) 
evening, and after that will come 

Tue Messtan.—This sublime oratorio of Handel 
ught out to-morrow evening at Tripler 
Hall with the fall chorus of the Harmonie Society, 
ed a well-balaneed © rchestra under the direction of 
M. Benedict. Some of the principal arias will be 
sung by Jenny Linp, and the bass and tenor solos 
It will be the greatest 
occasion of the performance of sacred music ever 
known in New York. We have attended several of 
the rehearsels and can testify that the choruses will 
be executed with admirable effectiveness. 
our citizens have been awaiting this opportunity for 
hearing Miss Lind in that department of music in 
which she is said most to excel, if indeed there is a 
The price of tickets is fixed at three 
dollars ; this is two dollars more than the standard 
price of admission to the performances of the Har- 
monic Society, but this is not properly their concert, 
and Mr. Barnum, who is undér heavy liabilities and 
expenses for Miss Lind and suite, has the right to 


Il just opened for her use. 


and Colburn. 


that point. 


We understand that it is contemplated to bring out 
an oratorio under the same auspices, at the Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn, and we doubt not that our neigh- 
hors on that side of the river will do justice to the 


The lovers of music wonld do well to subscribe to 
the Harmonie Society ; the price of shares is $20; of 
life membership, $25; of annual membership, $4 
with the privilege of all the rehearsals and concerts 
for the year. 
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THE VALUE OF BOOKS. 


Each workman best understands the uses and 
the value of his own tools. On visiting a manufac- 
tory or a machine-shop, one not familiar with 
mechanical processes is surprised at the number 
and variety of utensils of whose use he is igno- 
rant, but which the operative handles with evi- 
The case of a dentist seems to 
have been fitted up with a view to refining upon 
instruments of torture fo the utmost extent; the 
patient cannot see any object in such a variety 
of instruments, but that of giving him more exqui- 
site pain, whereas each has its use in extermi- 
nating caries from its most del cate and intricate 
ramifications. 

To the student or the professional man, books 
are in the place of tools. 
leisure or inclination for reading is apt to be 
surprised at the eagerness for books which such 
men manifest, and to marvel whether the shelves 
of a library are really consulted by its occupant 
to an extent corresponding with the accumula- 
tion, The apt reply of a distinguished scholar 
of our own country to a benefactor of the insti- 
tution of learning with which he was connected, 
when the subject of an increase of the library 
was under discussion, is deserving of perpetual 
‘We need more books,’ said the 
“More books !” exclaimed the mer- 
chant; “why, have you read through all that you 
have already? “Oh, no ; and I never expect to 
“Why then do you want 
more *” “Pray, sir, did you ever read your dic- 
tionary through *” “Certainly not.” “Well, a 
library is my dictionary.” 

Nothing can be satisfactorily accomplished in 


the way of study or of professional advance- 
ment, without books. 


and a passage full ; book cases in both land- 
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turned into a field of grass, falls not more 
y to a breakfast which lasts the whole day, 
than T attacked the old folios, so bly 
covered with dust. I begin to like dirty, rotten 
binding, and whenever jI get among books, pass 
by the gilt coxcombs, and disturb the spiders.” 

Southey was a man of unwearied industry as 
well as of superior ofsgina! but neither genius 
nor application would have availed him much 
without his well-stocked workshop. 

To the minister of Christ, in his great office of 
expounding the Word of God, books of a certain 
class are indispensable ; and whatever from the 
whole range of literature, whether in philosophy, 
history, poetry, or the natural sciences, may shed 
light upon the sacred page, has for him its value, 
and serves to enrich his expositions and dis- 
courses. In partiealar does he need works in 
the departments of biblical criticism and archeol- 
ogy; these are his every-day tools. Not long 
since, having occasion to verify a fact in Jewish 
antiquities, we searched the various public Jibra- 
ries of the city in vain, but at length casually 
found the object of our desire at an antiquarian 
bookstore. The assurance gained on the point 
in question by an actual inspection of a high 
authority, was worth all the trouble which it 
cost; but sometimes, in like cases, we have 
searched despairingly for a light which we knew 
to exist, but which was not within our reach. 
Those who listen with profit and delight to some 
apt exposition of the Word of Gbd, little know 
with what painstaking a meaning so clear and 
forcible has been ascertained. A preacher some- 
what distinguished as an expositor of the Serip- 
tures, and who possesses an extensive and a val- 
uable library, once remarked to a friend, that 
after searching for a key to some local or histor- 
ical allusion in the New Testament, he counted 
the volumes which he had consulted on the 
point, and found that they numbered more than 
forty. This was a somewhat peculiar case ; but 
it is often only by the most elaborate research 
that satisfaction can be gained upon an obscure 
point, the elucidation of which seems to the 
hearer or reader the work of a moment. 

Some churches or parishes, consulting their 
own improvement, have undertaken to provide 
a well-selected library for the perpetual use of 
the acting minister. We wish that this plan 
might be more generally adopted. Among its 
many and obvious advantages are two which are 
alone sufficient to recommend it. The first is, 
that it provides the minister from the hour of his 
settlement with abundant tools for his work and 
with a stimulus to study. Young ministers, or 
ministers recently settled, are apt to have a scanty 
library and scanty means for procuring one. 
Household goods must be provided before books, 
and the kitchen must be furnished though the 
study remain bare ; and thus for lack of facilities 
for study, the minister almost forgets to be a 
student. How would a good church library com- 
fort and stimulate him in his work. It would 
remind him continually that his church were 
looking for growth in their pastor, and were able 
to appreciate that growth. 

A second benefit from the establishment of a 
library by parish funds, is that it gives opportu- 
nity for the judicious increase of the library in 
the most economical mode. The average salaries 
of ministers afford little surplus to be expended 
in books after the necessaries of life are pro- 
vided ; and often will the eager student pine for 
a work which he cannot procure, except at the 
price of his children’s bread. But a library in- 
stituted by a church or parish can be steadily 
increased with only a slight pressure upon indi- 
viduals, and the proprietors can make more ad- 
vantageous terms with booksellers than can the 
individual purchaser who buys only at distant 
intetvals. Asa chureh or parish is an incorpo- 
rated society, foreign works for such a library 
can be imported free of duties and commissions, 
which so augment their cost to an individual. 

We began to write this article under the im- 
pulse of a letter received from a Home Mission- 
ary whw has been toiling fcr years among the 
wilds of Michigan. A package of clothing and 
of sundry articles for domestic use was lately 
sent to him by a society of ladies, and in that 
package a few books were deposited, such as an 
oft-culled library could spare. The joy of the 
worthy man at the receipt of those valumes is 
without bounds; they were evidently~ worth 
more to him than clothing for himeelf and child- 
ren, much as that was needed. “The books,” 
he writes, “I value above price. They are 
just what I wanted and what I could not ob- 
tain here. You would be unable io furnish the 
missionaries with anything more appropriate 
than good books. They ure men who love to 
read, but they find it very difficult to obtain the 
books, even if they should have the money to pay 
for them (which rarely happens) ; for, as a general 
thing, all the money we get, is what comes from 
the A, H. M. Society.” 

How easy a matier jt is for those who have 
the ability to send to such solitary and faithful 
laborers a few well-sclected volumes, which shall 
be as springs in the desert. The influence of a 
package of books sent to a western missionary, 
in quickening his mind, in elevating, enlarging 
and correcting his views, and in developing his 
native powers, will be felt upon the church and 
the community where he labors, as long as our 
civil and religious institutions shall abide. 


——-_9e-——— 


OUR OWN PROSPERITY, 


We dislike to allude to the success of The 
Independent, and only do so now as an index of 
public sentiment and approbation. Our circula- 
tion at present exceeds six thousand weekly, and 
the subscription list is increasing at more than 
double the rate of any former period. The sim- 
ple aim of this journal is to do right and to do 
good ; but it is gratifying to us, and it must be 
gratifying to our subscribers, to know that this 
course is fast gaining public confidence and 
support. 


For the Independent. 


MR. ASTIE’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Astié delivered on Friday evening, at 
Hope Chapel, the first of his course of twelve 
lectures, in the French language upon the litera- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV. After having in- 
troduced his subject by several very just reflec- 
tions upon the difficulties of judging absolutely, 
in a literary point of view, the age of Louis 
XIV, Mr. Astié examined the elements which 
compose this literature ; in other words, which 
characterized the literary genius of that epoch 
and he found it—lIst. In the study of antiquity ; 
24. In the religious elements, (Jansenism, Quiet- 
ism, &c.); 3d. In the presence of an absolute 
and most splendid monarchy, which gave a 
peculiar character to all things. 

In the second part of his lecture, Mr. Astie 
gave the history of the foundation of two insti- 
tutions of very different character—the French 
Academy and the Hotel Rambouillet, both of 
which exercised a great influence on the language 
of literature. The Academy, which was to be- 
come the supreme tribunal of the language; and 
the Hote! Rambouillet, where originated, in the 
fantastical conversations of a select society inter- 
minable and affected romances ; and where Mo- 
liere saw those “ Precieuses Ridicules” which he 
so well painted in the comedy bearing that name. 

What struck us in the lecture of Mr. Astie 
was his complete and detailed knowledge of the 
epoch of which he spoke. It seemed entirely 
familiar to him, and as he conducted his audience 
from the Court of Louis XIV to the Academy, 
from the Academy to the Hotel Rambouillet, 
stopping by the way to salute the &mall and 
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chefs-d’euvre, Pascal, the great inke 
re, thin 
his “ Provinciales,” and his sewly-dlecoren’ 
mre “ The passions of Love,” promise 
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: EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE” 
MORE ABOUT GLASGOW, 


To the Editors of the Independent. 
Dear Breruren :—Since m 
come to Edinburgh. 
compare Glasgow in 
famous and beautifull 
The beauty and magni : 
say, took 


y last letter I have 
1 am now in a position to 
some respects with thig 
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and manufac. 
One reason of 
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sight-seeing, The 


" on, the vener. 
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ity of Liverpool, the manufacturing capital and 
enterprise of Manchester, the wealth and prid 
of all England, and “last, not least,” pride 
pareeqne antiquity and modern monumental 
splendor of Edinburgh, have al) been seen 
wondered at, and chronicled perhaps in Qj — 
P iaries 
and letters, till the faculty of wonder and 
haps of attention begins to be exhausted oe 
the voyager from America who makes his ms 
landing at Glasgow, is certainly in some respects 
better prepared to appreciate and enjoy what he 
sees. A few years ago, when he studied 
graphy, he learned that Greenock was the port 
of Glasgow ; but now, in a ship of the largest 
class, he waits at Greenock only fot the fists 
tide, and then sails twenty miles further inyo the 
heart of Scotland, the bed of the Clyde having 
been excavated with prodigious labor and ey. 
pense, and the river made navigable for the 
largest and heaviest-laden merchant vessels, even 
to the “Broomielaw Bridge” in Glasgow. fe 
lands in the midst of the third (perhaps the 
second) city of the British empire, a city which 
has risen to this greatness and wealth from the 
rank of an obscure provincial town 
within the memory of men now alive. Let him 
not be in a hurry to see Edinbargh on the ono 
hand, or the Highlands on the other. Let him 
not rush off by the first train to London. Let 
him look about him for a few days, and he will 
find much to see and study, much to wonder at, 
and much to enjoy. 
Edinburgh is quite a city of the old sort. Its 
origin was essentially military, or rather barbar- 
ous. First, some bloody-handed king of the obi 
Picts, after the Romans had begun to retire from 
this part of Britain, fortified the summit of Dun 
Edin—a huge basaltic hill, precipitous on all 
sides but one. This was the beginning of what 
was afterward called Edinburgh Castle, always 
impregnable in theory, but taken and retaken no. 
body knows how many times in fact. In this 
Castle the kings of so barbarous a people were 
often compelled to reside for the sake of safety. 
Under the protection of the royal Castle there 
grew up in time a royal burgh or borough, with 
certain corporate privileges. 
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At a later date, « 


royal palace began to be erected on aq site which 
superstition had selected in {he valley below 
and in time the palace af Holyrood became a 
favorite residence of the kings of Scotland. 
Thus Edinburgh became the metropolis of the 
kingdom, though down to the period of the refou 
mation it had not been erected inta aa Episcopal 
See. After the reformation it became the seat of 
a university ; and when Charles | ventured on 
the enterprise of restoring the light and comfort 
of Episcopacy to the benighted population ol 
his native realm, the metropo!is was honored 
with a bishop, and the fine old parish church of 


St. Giles was fitted up for a cathedral. Since 
the union of the two crowns, and more especially 





great celebrities of the time, It wae’ dasy to see 





since the union of the two kingdoms, Edinburgh, 
has lost the distinction and the profit of being 
the habjiual seat of royalty; but it hase 
nothing else of its metropolitan character. He 
in an immense pile of buildings are all the 
records of the kingdom, as Scotland is still called 
Here too are all the highest courts of the kine 
dom’; and as almost all law business is nacessa- 
rily transacted here, the members of the lega! 
profession in all its branches have their head 
quarters in the metropolis. The ancient Scottish 
nationality clings to “auld Reekie.” The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, though of a comparatively 
recent date among the universities of Scotland, 
is the most illustrious of all the four. Eve 
since the reformation, too, Edinburgh has been 
the ecclesiastical metropolis of the national 
establishment; the General Assembly being an- 
nually held here with as much pomp as the ge- 
nius of Presbyterianism—severe and rugged even 
in alliance with the state—will allow. In all 
these ways, Edinburgh, without a royal or vite 
regal court, and without a parliament, maintains 
its metropolitan preéminence ; and thus, without 
commerce, without any considerable manufac 
tures, without anything to depend upon but the 
residence and resort of the higher and the weal- 
thier classes, it has far outgrown its ancient lim 
its, keeping pace thus far with the growing 
wealth and population of Scotland, till now at 
last, with some two hundred thousand inhabi 
tants, it seems to be as nearly stationary as any- 
thing can be without beginning to decay. Not 
is it likely to decay at present. The ambition ol 
a Scotchman when he thinks of being rich ot 
great, is to have an estate in the country, and a 
town residence in Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, on the other hand, is altogether un- 
like the Scottish metropolis in its origin and his- 
tory, and in the sources of its wealth and great 
ness, Sometime in the sixth century, wher 
Scotland was barbarous and had not even ceased 
to be Pagan, a Christian missionary of whom 
little is known, as there were neither Mission- 
ary Heralds nor religions newspapers in that 
age, and whose true name is somewhat doubtfal, 
established himself in the beautiful valley of the 
Clyde, and began to gather a Christian flock, oi 
which he was the pastor and bishop. He appears 
to have been the Apostle of the west of Scot 
land. In later ages he was venerated as 4 
“saint ;” and I know not why our rejection of 
the superstition which canonized him, should 
lead us to deny or doubt that he was truly one of 
those who-are described in the New Testament a5 
“called to be saints.” With a judicious anu 
tasteful choice, St. Mungo, as he is called in pop- 
ular tradition, or St. Kentigern as he is sowe- 
times chronicled in history, made his habitats 
and built a church on a fine natural slope de- 
scending to the bank of a little stream, then pure 
and bright, but now discolored with the filth of 
agreat city. Just at this point the waters of the 
streamlet rush over a rocky bed, hastening 
mingle with the Clyde, On the opposite side o 
the Molendinar burn (in plain modern English, 
the Mill-brook), as the little stream was named 
by St. Mungo or some of his ecclesiastical 88 
cessors, there flourished then and long afterward 
on the steep but not precipitous flank, and along 
the ridge of a basaltic hill, a thick grove of 
trees, which, if tradition may be trusted, wé* 
once a haunt of Druid worship, Around > 
Mungo’s church a little peaceful village see™* 
to have been formed, such as in our day * 
gathered around a missionary station in some 
barbarous land, Such seems to have been % 
origin of Glasgow,—a missionary gathering his 
converts around bim at his place of abode @ } 
of worship, a bright river with its oe”, 
fish aiding their subsistence, the woods a/v 
them affording gaine, a fertile valley inviting 
them to agricultural industry, the missionst) 





lands compelling them to live in close proximity 
to each other : the sake of easier defense. 
All these things perhaps are symbolized ae 
by the ancient arms of the city,—a ‘ree 


| fish across the trunk, a bird in the topmost 
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it ; St. An- 
est church in the west country, as 

ors was onthe ester coast, became the seat 
of an archbishop. At the period w 

ali the wealth and industry of Europe seems to 
have been employed in building cathedrals, ab- 
beys, and castles, the Archbishop of Glasgow 
(about 1136) began to build a magnificent cathe- 
jral, whieh remains to this day the chief archi- 
ectatal pride of the city of St. Mungo. A 
weekly market and a yearly fair—the right of 
holding both having been granted to the bishop 
py a charter from the king—assisted in building 
yp around the cathedral and under its peaceful 
protection a community of artizans and-trades- 
a A university was established in the fif- 
veenth century by a charter from the Pope. 

When the wild tempest of the Scottish Refor- 
mation came, the affectionate attachment of the 
Glasgow citizens to their cathedral saved it from 
jemolition. They readily coéperated, however, 
and right heartily, with the zealous multitade 
from the surrounding country in destroying all 
the images and other implements or symbols of 
ijolatry ; and from that day to this the old edi- 
fice has been used for Protestant, and with some 
slight interruptions for Presbyterian worship, 
as the High Kirk of Glasgow, Withia a few 
years past the cathedral has been thoroughly re- 
paired and restored by the aid of a grant from 
ihe Imperial Parliament. 

Rut there were capabilities of wealth in that 
valley of the Clyde, far beyond what St. Mungo 
could have ever dreamed, James Watt, the per- 
notte say the inventor of the steam- 


tector, ; 
was a native of Greenock; and to his 


engine, 
iarmuesign Glasgow is indebted for no small por- 
tion of its vast wealth, The valley of the Clyde 
is a vast coal-bed, with rich supplies of iron ore, 
and over the ancient ecclesiastical city there now 
hangs a perpetual cloud of smoke, illuminated 
at night by the glew and flame of uncounted 
furnaces. 1 would not undertake to guess how 
many steam-engines, and of what Titanic power 
ae continually fed with the coal, and are con- 
tinually working the rade ore into every form 
into which iron can be wrought for the use ol 
man. With great propriety a colossal statue of 
Wait, in bronze, adorns one of the finest public 
pl ices in the city. 


ll i 
PROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Oct. 28, 1850. 
CITY MISSIONS IN MANCHESTER, N, H. 

\ movement, long in preparation, was last 
week brought to its preliminary conswmmation, 
ior the preaching of the gospel to the poor, in 
Manchester, N. H. It deserves notice for the 
credit of the good people of that city, and its vi- 
cinity, and for the admonition of many other 
villages which ought to go and do likewise. 

Some three years since, the two Congregational 
sorieties there united in the support of a mis- 
sionary to labor among all the neglected classes 
of society, Withoat distinction of nation or sect, 
and a hall was leased where, for a time, Sabbath 
ervices were held, and a very interesting Sab- 
This hall was soon 


Od 


bath school was gathered, 
wanted for other purposes, and it being found 
impossible to procure another suited to the ne- 
cessities of the case, it was determined to attempt 
ihe erection of a free chapel, where that large 
class of the population who are unable to meet 
the current expenses of attendance upon the ex- 
isting churches, and unwilling to accept of free 
seats (were they tobe had) in them, might find a 
spiritual home. The neighboring churches of 
the State, with a thoughtful liberality, proffered 
help in the undertaking—and an eligible spot of 
land having been generously given for the pur- 
pose by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
abuilding was commenced, which having been 
\uished and furnished for its purpose, was dedi- 
waelto the service of Almighty God on Wednes- 
day evening last, It isan exceedingly neat and ap- 
propriate structure—-70 by 45 feet in dimensions, 
seating comfortably 450, and costing—including 
blinds, fenee, &e. bat $2,150, all of which is al- 
ready paid, with the exception of $400, and a 
great proportion of which is the gift of sister 
churches in the vicinity of Manchester, who, 
having sent many of their own poor to forma 
part of the busy throng clustering about its 
waterfalls, have shown themselves willing to fol- 
low them there by alms and prayers. 
Regular services are to be held in this new 
edifice by some Congregational laborer (the for- 
mer missionary having removed) to be selected 
and supported by the two Congregational 
churches of the city—-who cheerfully assume 
this, in addition to the liberal support of their 
own pastors, and generous contributions to all 
the ordinary objects of benevolence—in the con- 
viction that thus they may reasonably hope to 
save souls from death, and hide a multitude of 
sins, 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Stone of Concord, N. H., the New Hampshire 
Secretary of the Home Miss. Soc. from 1 Cor. 
15 Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ers—and was a clear and profitable elucidation 
of the moral influences of large towns, and the 
duties of the privileged few to the neglected 
many, May the result of this endeavor to eluci- 
date that feature of the blessedness of Messiah’s 
reign, that “the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them,” be crowned with abundant success, and 
stimulate innumerabl® other towns having their 
neglected hundreds and thousands, to similar 
etlorts for their spiritual help. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 
Among the discussions of the Unitarian “ Au- 
tumnal” Convention to which we made reference 
last week—were scattered some most cheering 
words to those who believe that in this denomi- 
hation the “morning cometh” as well as “the 
night.” Rev. Mr. Bellows, of New York, in 
remarking upon the first of the series of resolu- 
lions said, that to him “ the gospel was the great 
means of delivering man from sin; that Christ 
must be humbly accepted as a Savior and Re- 
deemer, and as the manifestation of God.” “ The 
World,” said he, “in looking to Jesus Christ, and 
regarding him as a Savior possessing the cha- 
racteristics of divinity, have not been mistaken. 
There inust be a return from our metaphysics and 
our speculative philosophy, to the preaching of 
Christ as the salvation of the world—as the 
power and wisdom of God. When he said “I am 
the way, the trath, and the life,” he meant some- 
thing more than that he is a mere teacher to us 
of religious truth, We have authority to preach 
him, and we must preach him as the source of 
spiritual life, as well as of divine illumination. 
We shall not be able to convert our congrega- 
Hons until we preach Jesus Christ as the means 
Of salvation, If L could not preach this doctrine 
| should be at my wits end—I should not want 
to preach any longer, for I should not know 
what to preach.” 
Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York, also said, in 
speaking to the same resolution, “the practical 
way of preaching the gospel, is that in which 
we preach Christ as the mediator, as the mani- 
lestation of God, the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person. Is 


not this the religion which has stamped jteelf 
upon the world? There were many of the an- 


cient sages who had uttered sublime 


many of them similar to those of the New Testa. 
ment, but no voice among them said, as the Son 
of God said, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 


all men unto me.” The wisest phi 


have rejoiced in this belief of the power of Christ 
to save the soul, and have made it prominent in 
the writings they have left us; and artizans and 
shepherds, knowing nothing of the speculations 
of philosophy, have received this trath into their 
hearts,and found salvation through Jesus. The 
moral teachers and reformers who take not 
Christ as the Savior of men, are doing little for 
mankind, Be teachings of philosophies of 


assert man’s affinity to zoo- 


A VENERABLE RELIC IN A CURIOUS PLACE. 
As the workmen engaged in the irs upon 
the old South Church ni bel wick nsticdied 
some bricks in the tower, some fifty feet from 
the ground, it became necessary to take out a 
flat stone which was built into the wall, over the 
the aperture through which the connecting rod 
of the north dial of the clock passed. Upon re- 


bearing the name of “ Joshua Scottoe, who died 
in 1698.” 
From Dr. Wisner’s History of the Old South, 
it appears that Joshua Scottoe was one of the 
founders of that church, dismissed for that pur- 
pose from the First Church, May 12, 1669. From 
Farmer's Genealogical Register, it appears, says 
the Atlas, “that this person was a man of some 
note in the eolony. He was admitted a Freeman 
in 1639, and joined the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery in 1645, He was the author of a tract 
published in Boston in 1661, and of another in 
1664." The name has since become extinct, un- 
less it has dwindled into Scott, How his mouu- 
ment came into this singularly elevated position 
we are not informed, ; 

MORE AID AND COMFORT. 
One of the Hills of New Hampshire, (the Hon. 
Isaac) has heen moved within him with the pa- 
triotic impulse to write a letter to the Hon. 
Daniel Webster. He informs him that he has 
seen with regret the slavery agitations in the 
halis of Congress, and that he has been gratified 
beyond measure by the course taken by the 
gteat statesman of the Jast winter. He says 
that “the death of Mr. Calhoun has proved that 
@ great man may be wrong in many things, and 
yet pass off as on a sea of glory.” He says also 
that he was present on the occasion of the read- 
ing of ‘the last eflort of Mr. Calhoun—that all 
his old resentments were thereby revived, and if 
he had answered him, from the impulse of the 
moment, it would have been in different temper 
from that which was displayed in the “great 
speech.” He further remarks thit he has come 
to the conclusion that not one man in a thousand 
wishes the disruption of the Union, and that he 
has “Jost no opportunity in thus assuring his most 
alarmed friends.” He closes by the assurance to 
Mr. W. that all that is of value in the good sense 
of the people will declare in favor of the great 
principles of the “great speech,” and that its 
author will best stand upon that alone. 
To this Mr. Webster replies, that he regards 
such a letter (as the above) “as an extraordinary 
and gratifying incident” in his life; atiudes to 
their long differences of political opinioa—de- 
scribes the dangerous state of thangs—adverts to 
his desire to “cause the billows of useless and 
dangerous domestic controversy ‘to sleep and be 
still”—says he is glad to follow ‘Washington, at 
a vast distance indeed—submits his speech to 
his party, and to all parties in the generation in 
which he lives, and leaves it to the judgment of 
posterity, if (with amiable candory “he can 
flatter himself that anything spoken or written 
by him will be remembered long enougt: to come 
before that impartial and august tribunal.” 
All of which is respectiully submitted to a 
candid world. « Moron. 


——?*e——. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Ciosxt Concert or Prayer ror CoLtn®a@Es.-~ 
A writer in the Vermont Chronicle urges the duty of 
closet prayer as essential to success in general sup- 
plication ; and he advises a concert or agreement for 
this purpose. Many graduates of Middlebury Col 
lege observe the hour from 8 to 9 o’clock on Sabbath 
morning as the time of special prayer on behalf of 
their Alma Mater, that God would pour out his Spirit 
on the institution, and call young men from among its 
students to the work of the ministry. The writer 
says: 
“ Middlebury College, the first half of the p eriod of 
its existence, was highly favored in respect to the out- 
pourings of the Spirit. During these years, every 
class but one was permitted to share in a religious 
awakening, and some classes reecived three or four 
such visits of mercy while in College. Many that 
have preached the Gospel at home and labored with 
success as missionaries abroad, were led in these sea- 
sons of revival to rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God. It isa remarkable fact. that of the class alluded 
to as huving been the first to go through college with- 
out a revival, six were soon after brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. There then lived 
those who prayed for the college with an importunity not 
to be denied, But they have passed away. On whom 
has their mantle fallen? Have. not such scenes be- 
come less frequent because “ the prayers of the saints” 
are less fervent and effectual? What hinders the 
annual occurrence of such scenes in all our colleges 
and seminaries, as prevail in Mount Holyoke, to the 
glory of the riches of Divine grace?” 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 
The Prairie Herald of Chicago contains a full ae 
count of the annual meeting of the Convention of 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches and min- 
isters in Wisconsin. We are obliged to condense it 
for our columns. 
The Convention met at Janesville, Wis., on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct 3, at the new church, of which Rev. 
Hiram Foote is pastor. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Jeremiah Porter, of Green Bay, the Mode- 
rator of the last Convention, from 1 Thes. 4: 3: 
‘or this is the will of God, even your sanctification. 
The discourse was imbued throughout with a fervent 
evangelical spirit. The house was densely filled, not 
only with those from abroad, but with the people of 
the place. The singing by the choir was most excel- 
lent ; the fact being at once observable, that the house 
is calculated to give the best effect to services of that 
kind. 
On Friday, Rev. J. Gridley was chosen Moderator, 
and Rev. J. Lewis and L. C. Spofford clerks. A roll! 
was made of 46 resident ministers and 4 delegates 
from corresponding bodies, 24 delegates from churches, 
and 12 ministers invited to seats by courtesy. After 
the appointment of several committees, a proposal 
was introduced for a memorial to the Pope, on the 
condition of his sabjects in Wisconsin. After dis- 
cussion, it was referred toa committee, of which Pre- 
sident Chapin was eb airman. 
Rev. L. H. Loss appeared as a delegate of the 
Convention which met at Chicago in April, to con- 
sider the subject of a Theological Seminary in the 
North-west, in connection with the Presbyterian 
church; and was heard in that behalf. The design 
of those who originated the movement was set forth. 
and the charge of scctarianism in the matter denied. 
He would not be responsible for all that had been said 
in the newspapers, but would undertake to speak 
for the general sentiments of that Convention, which 
was one of entire kindness toward others not eccle- 
siastically connected ; and especially toward this Con- 
vention. He understood the ecclesiastical character 
of the proposed seminary to be still an open question 
Messrs. Peet, Chapin, and Weed considered its eccle 
siastical character to be Presbyterian. The subject 
was referred to a committee, Rev. D. Clary chairman, 
who reported in favor of sending delegates to a future 


which Rey. Mr. Lord was heard in bebalf of the 
Bible Society—he being the general agent for Wis- 
consin. 
Rey. O. P. Hoyt was heard in behalf of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Christian Union, by request of Rev. 
Mr. Gillette, one of the secretaries, who was unable 
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churches. 
moval this 1 to be a finely cut grave stone, *“ Total—90 churches, 3,592 members, 62 ministers ; 


On Saturday morning the Convention spent half 
an hour in delightful devotional exercises; after 

















olent contributions $2,463. 


Reports from corresponding bodies were presented, 
viz: Rey. E. W. Taylor, from the Gen. Convention 


The first Monday in January next was recgm- 
mended to be observed as a day of fasting and prayer. 
A resolution was reported recommending to the 
churches to dispense with foreign aid as far as possi- 
ble, and to reduce their demands as to amount as far 
as can be done. 

Rev. Dr. Clary remarked that the seerctaries of the 
Home Missionary Society plained that church 
after receiving aid for a while, began to rely on that 
aid as a matter of course, without sufficient effort to 
Sustain themselves, ‘They have instructed their agents 
to urge the churches to come up to the dignity of 
self-support as far ag possible. The ministers can do 
much to bring this about. ‘The field is large and en- 
larging, and needs all the funds the Society can pos- 
sibly command. 

Rev. B. F. Parsons believed that there were 
churches which made it a rule to get all they can. 
They think if others receive aid they can do so; and 
there are, in his opinion, some who are now receiving 
from $100 to $150 per annum, which ought not to 
receive a cent. 

Mr. Dickenson, a deacon, thought the resolution 
ought to read so as to leave no doubt as to its inten- 
tion. There was sometimes a disposition on the part 
of the congregation to reduce the amount paid to the 
minister instead of endeavoring to increase their own 
subscription. The minister could take twenty-five 
dollars less, instead of the congregation giving twenty- 
five dollars mote. He was in favor of having no doubt 
on that point. The resolution was adopted. 
Disenssions of some length took place on the sub- 
jects of sacred music,and posture in prayer, but with- 
out leading to any definite results. A committee, of |, 
which Mr. Peet is chairman, was appointed to publish 
the statistics. In the evening were addresses by Rev. 
A. L. Chapin on the duty of getting forward young 
men for the ministry; and by Rev. J. Gridley, on pa- 
rental duties. 

The exercises of the Sabbath were, a prayer-meet- 
ing at half-past nine, sermon in the morning by Rev. 
O. P. Hieyt, addresses to parents and children of the 
Sabbath-school during intermission, Sacramental ex- 
ercises in the afternoon, and sermon in the evening 
by Rev. O. Parker. 

On Monday, after the half hour of devotional exer- 
cises, a committee was appointed to prepare a pastoral 
letter, on the subject of the pastoral relation and kin- 
dred matters. . 

The subject of cheap postage came up, and was 
supported by Rev. H. Lyman in a few remarks, and 
a memorial adopted recommending a two cent letier 
postage. 

The matter of the Theological Seminary was re- 
peatedly taken up and fully discussed, recommitted, 
and again discussed, and was finally disposed of by 
the adoption of the following resolutions : 





¢ 


‘Rey. L. H. Loss having appeared as a commis- 
sioner from a Convention held in Chicago in May last, 





body should be represented in a fature contemplated | 
Convention, this body expresses their appreciation of | 
the courtesy thus manifested, and their pleasure in 
hearing brother Loss, and take the following action 
on the subject : 

“ Resolved, That we feel sensibly the importance of 
the subject contemplated by the Chicago Convention, 
and concur in the conviction expressed by that body 
that the time has fully come for taking incipient mea- 
sures with reference to the accomplishment of this 
object. : 2 
“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention it 
is eminently desirable and essential to the greatest 
success of the enterprise, as well as to the general 
welfare of Christ’s kingdom, that such measures be 
taken as will fully enlist in this movement the inter- 
ests, sympathies, and cooperation of New School or 
Constitutional Presbyterians and Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists in all these North-western States. 

* Resolved, Vhat the District Conventions be re- 
commended to respond to the call for such a con- 
vention when it shall be made upon the principles | 
above stated, by the appointment of a suitable dele- 
gation.” } 


Delegates were appointed to the different bodies in | 
correspondence with the Convention, as follows : 





Maine Gen. Conference, L, C, Spofford principal, 
B. FE. Parsons alternate. 

Gen. Asso. of New Hampshire, E. G. Bradford 
principal, L. C. Spoiford alternate. 

Gen. Convention of Vermont, Rev. W. 8S. Blanchard 
principal, J. Gridley alternate. 

Gen. Asso. of Massachusetts, S Peet principal, M. 
Montague alternate. 

Consociation of Rhode Island, B. Foltz principal, 
H. Clark alternate. 

Gen. Asso. New York, Rey. 8. Peet principal, Rev. 
B. F. Parsons alternate. 

Gen. Asso. Michigan, J. J. Miter principal, D. 
Clary alternate. 

Gen. Asso. Illinois, T. Loomis principal, C. W. 
Camp alternate. 

Gen. Asso. Iowa, J. Lewis principal, S. W. Eaton 
alternate. : 

Gen. Assembly Presbyterian Church, J. Gridley, 
M. P. Kinney principals, 8. E. Miner and J. Porter 
alternates, 

The usual day of Fasting and Prayer for Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries was recommended to the 
charches, 

During the intervals of business frequent prayers 
were offered by members of the Convention. 

The business ot the Convention being ended, an 
hour was spent in devotional exercises, and with the 
Doxology and Benediction, the Convention adjourned 
to meet in Plattville the first. Thursday in October, 
1851, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 





Eriscopan GreneRAL ConventTion.—One of the 
most trying subjects agitated in the body was the 
question of prelatical supremacy in the parish. The 
reetors and vestries of several congregations in Mary- 
land seat in a memorial, representing that their bish- 
op claimed the prerogative of administering the com- 
munion in any parish where he might be present, of 
appropriating the offerings of the people on such oc- 
casions, without the permission or even against the 
wishes of the rector. The memorial was referred to 
a large joint committee, who reported a canon, 
making it the duty of a bishop to visit every church 
at its expense, at least once in three ycars, and at 
such visitation to preach and administer the Lord’s 
Supper at his pleasure. The minority, Bishop MclIl- 
vaine, Drs. Stevens and Neville, and Mr. Taloe, op- 
posed the giving such prerogative to a bishop, and as 
the right of appropriating the offerings and pronounc- 
ing the absolutions is not now claimed by Bishop 
Whittingham, they proposed to dismiss the subject. 
The debate occupied several days, and was conducted 
with much ability. Among the speakers was the 
famous Rev. Dr. Andrew Wylie, President of the 
State University at Indiana, formerly a most deter- 
mined and belligerent Presbyterian. Many people 
will remember his case, which came up on appeal to 
the General Assembly, nearly twenty years ago, and 
occupied several days of that venerable body. A 
quarrel had arisen between the President and one of 
his profession ; they met one day on a log which con- 
stituted the foot bridge over a small run between the 
college and their residence, and as a consequence 
both got into the mud, and the case hinged on the 
questien whether the President pushed the Professor 


powers of prelatical bishops. In his speech he urged 
that this case should be left to the law of love ; it is a 
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by the committee, so that the Bishop can administer 
tbe Lord’s Supper in a parish as often as he chooses 
to make a “ visitation,” bat not when he comes as 8 
casual visitor. 


—We are sometimes solicited to publish the entire 
record of proceedings at the dismissal of pastors, to 
an extent which would oceupy a third, or half of one 
of ourcolumns. It is easy to see that if all the minis- 


should make the same demand upon our space, our 
paper would be little else than a Year Book of church 
calamities and difficulties. And yet each one of ahun- 
dred or two, of ministers yearly dismissed, has as much 


does not see that, in all ordinary cases, the benefit would 
counterbalance the burden. 
unless the contrary appears, that a minister who is 
dismissed properly, receives the customary attestation 
from the chureh and from the council. Except in some 
special cases, therefore, where some plain reason of jus- 
tice, or the public good, makes an exception, we do 
not think it profitable to publish results of councils in 
extenso, because we think our colamns may be filled 
with other matter more profitable and more accepta- 
ble to our subscribers. 


from the Hartford South Consociation en the 24th 
Inst. the Rev. Frederick W.Chapmau. Introductory 
prayer by Rey. Mr. Rockwood of Rocky Hill ; se:- 
mon by Rey. Dr. Tucker of Wethersfield; installing 
prayer by Rey, Mr. Smith of North Glastenbury ; 
charge to the pastor by Rev. Mr. Talcott of Portland ; 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Snow of East- 


of Harwinton; concluding prayer by Rev. Isaac 
Plumer of North Glastenbury ; benediction by the 
pastor. 


Campbell was ordained to the office of the holy min 
istry, by the Associate Presbytery of Vermont, and 
installed Paster of the Associate Congregation of 
Greensboro’, Vt. The Rev. Thomas Goodwillie pre- 
sided and preached on the occasion. 


stalled over the first Church and Congregation in 
York, on Wednesday, October 9th. 
Invocation, and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Morris Holman, of the 24 Church in York ; Prayer, by 
Rey’ Albert W. Fisk, of Kittery Point; Sermon by 
Rey. Dr. Dwight, of Portland. 


lisle, on the 10th inst., Mr. Isaac N. Hays was ordain- 
ed and installed pastor of the church of Great Con- 
ewago. 


Mceting-house, Mr. B. C. Thomas, % recent graduate 
of Newton Theological Institution, was ordaiged to 
the work of the gospel ministry, preparatory to his 
departure as a missionary to Tavoy. 


: See 1 May last, | School) joined the Presbytery of Steaben (Nid School) 
on the subject of establishing a Theological Semi-| 45 the o4th ult. Also, at the last meeting of the Pres- 
nary to meet the wants of the North-western States, | pvtery of West Jersey (0.S.) the New School church of 
and having represented the action, design, and spirit Bridgeton WJ. together with the Rev IJ. Vandyke, 
of the said Convention, and having’ requested that this | their pastor, united with that Presbytery.—Pres. Adv. 


received the church into the Conference by a large 


of this vote, several clergymen resigned their offices 
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In the end, the canon was passed as first reported 


PROCEEDINGS aT THE DismissaL OF MiNtsTERS. 


ers who are dismissed within the field of our circula- 
ion, from the Bay of Fandy to Puget’s Sound 


laim and cause for such publication as another. Who 


It is taken for granted, 


Installed at South Glastenbury, Conn. by a council 


yury ; address to the deople by Rev. Warren G. Jones 


Orvinatron.—On the 27th of Sept., Rev. Gawn 


Rev. John Smith, late of Kingston, N.H., was in- 


The services of 


At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Car- 


The Rev. D. D. Clark preached the sermon. 
On Sunday evening last, at the Harvard-street 


CuancEes.— The First Church of Sencea Falls ( New 


Howarp Srreet Caurcy.—The Essex South 
Conference of Churches at their meeting in Danyers, 
last Wednesday, rescinded their former vote, (refusing 
to admit the Howard-street church jn Salem,) and 


majority. We understand that, upon the declaration 
in the Conference, and some of them will probably 
withdraw.—Salem Reg. 


New Parer.—The New York Weekly Chronicle is 
the title of the paper which the Bible Union has esta: 
blished for the purpose of advocating its interests. It is 
about the size of the Macedenian—is published at on 
dollar per annum, and adopts for its motto, “One 
Lord, one faith, one immersion.” Rev. O. B. Judd 
editor. We do not perceive that the paper speaks 
of “Immersionists” or of “ Churches of Immersed Fe 
lievers.” Why not carry out the idea, and let us see 
how it looks 


COLLEGES. 


Amnerst Co.tece.—The retarn of President 
Hitchcock, after an absence of several months, with 
a great improvement in his health, has diffused much 
joy among the citizens and students. The Hampshire 
Gazele says : 

“ A committee of the latter, with a coach and four 
horses, met him on his arrival at Northampton, on 
Friday last, and accompanied him to Amherst. The 
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carriage was met outside the village, by the college 
students, who escorted their honored President to his | 
residence. He was here welcomed in a speech by | 
John Sanford of the Senior Class, to which President 
Hitchcock feelingly responded. In the evening the | 
college editices were illuminated. Such demonstra- 
tions of respect—unexpected no doubt—must have 
been very grateful to President Hitchcock. But no 
man more richly deserves such testimonials of respect 
and affection.” 

Herpererre University, Germany.—Rev. J. 
W. C. Pennington, pastor of a colored church in this 
city, to whom the honorary D.D. was worthily voted 
by the venerable university, took the opportunity of 
his attendance at the Peace Congress to visit Heidel- 
burg to receive the proffered honor. A correspondent 
of the Boston Atias thus describes the scene : 

“ The ceremony of presenting the diploma was ac- 
companied by the following words:—* You are the 
first African who has received this dignity from a Eu- 
ropean university, and it is the University of Heidel- 
berg that thus pronounces the universal brotherhood 
of humanity. The new Doetor returned thanks in 
the name of his brethren of Africa and America. He 
expressed a hope that the time is not far distant when 
slavery will everywhere cease, and all races be united 
in fraternal bonds. He then pronounced a short ad- 
dress in Latin, instead of the usual Latin dispute, 
and the ceremony ended.” 

Kwox Cor.ece, Itv,—This institution was found- 
ed by an association, chiefly from Oneida co. who 
connected with it an investment in certain lands 
around the site. One of these founders was the ven- 
erable Mr. Waters, an aged minister of the Gospel, 
whose zeal for the success of the institution led him 
to remove to Illinois, to afford it the aid of his pres- 
ence and counsels. Within the present year Mr. 
Waters, being quite infirm, has returned to spend the 
short remnant of his days with his children in this 
State, in connection with which we find in the Prairie 
Herald the following notice from Pres. Blanchard : 


“ Rev. John Waters, one of the original projectors 
and of the town and college in this place, 
has transferred to Knox College as a fund to educate 
such students as have the ministry in view, and n 
assistance, all his remaining right of scholarsh 
amounting to above forty-five years, and worth at 
the t rate of tuition and room-rent in the col- 
lege, $1,178. 

“'This fund is to pay the tuition of such students of 
the college who are candidates for the ministry as the 
President and his associates in the College Faculty 
shall appropriate and recommend, 

“This benefaction is even more important than 
the gift of an equal amount of money, both in its bear- 
Wns Tad tae pecoperty of the eolege:, The oped 

est, ity . is 
that it m: others to like acts of benevo- 
lence to ‘Western institutions. 

“ J. Braxcuarp.” 

Frankuw Coitece, Inp.—We have already in- 
terested our readers in the success of this institution, 
by the devoted zeal of “ Father Tisdale” to save it 
from the sheriff’s hammer. At the meeting of the 
Baptist General Association of Indiana, at Logans- 
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The arrival of the Asia on Wednesday, in eleven 
days from Liverpoo!, was followed by the arrival of 
the Pacific on Sunday, in eleven days and three hours. 
Among the names of her full list of passengers, we 
find that of Rev. Dr. Potts, of this city. 

Markets have ell 
The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Mon- 
Ocean navigation is the topic, which, 
in the absence of exciting political news, engrosses 
the discussions of the press. 
News compares the relative performances of the Cu- 
nard and the Collins steamers very fairly. 
















































































“ Gesesen Cotpnen—The Independent states that 
Genesee College has taken the place of Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary.. A mistake entirely. ‘The college 
has been founded, but the seminary still’ as 
distinct and efficient as ever.” —Bugiulo Chr. Adv. 
Victorta Cotzean, C. W.—The winter term has 
commenced under favorable circwmstanees, and a 
larger number of students is expeeted than in any 
previous season for some years.. The professors are 
Rev. W. Nelles, A-M.; W. Kingston, A.M.; and W. 
A, Wright, A.M., with assistants, an efficient staff 
Messrs, Nelles and Wright are regular graduates, and 
Mr. Kingston is well known as a thorough mathema- 
tician and an able Professor. 

Waterviire Contxer, Me.—Revy. Samuel H. 
Smith, late editor of Zon'’s Advocate, has become a 
professor ia Waterville College. “His suecessor in 
the Advocate is Me. J. B. Foster, late of Newton The- 
ological Institution. 
Aytiocu Corze6r.—The body of people who call 
themselves “ Christians’-—( what do they call the rest 
of us ‘)—at their late General Convention held in 
Marion, N. Y., took measures and appointed a com- 
mittee to establish a college, which they propose to 
eall “ Antioch College,” on the strength of the text— 
*The disciples were called Christians first at An- 


Marsuart Counce, Pa.—We fear the measures 
for the endowment of this institution are not well 
seconded by our German brethren. 
pers tells us that Rey. J.C. Bucher, general agent 
for the institution, has resigned, without having suc- 
cecded in raising the $15,000 necessary to secure the 
transfer of the college to Lancaster. 

M‘Kenpree Cotirce, Inn. —At the opening of 
the college term, about forty young gentlemen came 
forward to be reeegnized as members of the church, 
having brought letters or other vouchers for their 
good standing among the people of God at home. 
larger number were present at the organization of the 
college than at any former period, numbering 70 in 
The prospects were never brighter; a fine build- 
ing is rapidly going up ; the finances are steadily im- 
proving. 
Dissentine 
Stowell, the respected Principal of the Independent 
College, Rotherham, kas secepted an invitation to 
succeed }r. Harris as theological tutor of Cheshunt 
Dr. Harris leaves Cheshunt for one of the 
chairs of the new London College-—Shefied In- 
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“ We do not hesitate to say that the beating of th. 
Cunard line of steamships by the Collins line, is the 
most significant international event of the day 
is it to be concealed, that to Irishmen its siguificance 
is greater than to any other people in the world. We 
have hitherto been shyt up in an ocean prison, no 
people but one having power to walk the waters that 
immeured us. Henceforth it may be hoped that we will 
partake more largely in @!l the movements of our 
In peace and in war the world will have more 
access to us, and we to the world, since the keys of 
the imprisoning seas are about to be transferred to 
other and more friendly hands.” 

Fraxce.—A splendid review of French cavalry 
took place at Yersajlles on the 14th. 
attended, and was greeted with loud cries of “ Vive 
VEmpereur.” It is said that the matter has engaged 
the attention of the Parliamentary Commission. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that 
Tiere Mun 160,900 operatives have quitted Frasce 
since the revolution of February, and that more than 


were 


price of flour has fallen, and the markets are fully 
The Commission of the Assembly have 
resolyed to report a disapproval of the ex ravagant 
« Vive [E-mpereur,” 


The President's paper, the 


“We do not attempt to conceal the gravity con- 
tained in this defiance, cast by the Legislative Power 
in the face of the Executive. 
which strikes the Government, is but a prelude to a 
more serious struggle, which may from this moment 
be considered as inevitable, and for which all parties 
are already preparing their arms 
tween the majority und the President of the Repub- 
lic, which might have been put off but not avoided, it 
is now impossible either to prevent or retard. It be- 
longs fatally to the situatjon.” 

Tus Huneartans.—Kossuth and the other Hun- 
garian exiles have received permission to retire from 
the Ottoman territory ; and even those vho had en- 
tered the Turkish service on a profession of the Mos 
lem faith, are allowed to resign. 
come at onee to the United States. 
government has made most strenuous and reiterated 
efiorts to induce the Porte to retain them under sur- 
veillance, and especially to prevent their going to the 
United States ; but the Sultan remains firm, and is 
sustained by the representatives of England and 
France. 

Arrival or THe Canapa.—The English steamer 
reached Halifax on Monday morning, with 77 pas- 
sengers. She got on the rocks in entering the har 
bor, but got off without essential damage. 
newly-appointed ministry of Hesse Cassel are all 
strong adherents of the constitution, in opposition to 
The move of the Austrian 
army towards Hesse, has heen stopped, it is said by 
the remonstrances of England and France. It is 
again reported, that the Elector means to abdicate. 
It is believed that England and France have under- 
taken in earnest to mediate and settle the affair be- 
tween Denmark and the Duchies. 

France —The Moniteur publishes a decree of the 
President, by which he applies upon his own author- 
ity 25,000 francs to the payment of the costs of the 
decorations of the Legion of Honneur. 

The revenue returns for the past nine months, have 
been published, and show an increase over the same 
period last year of 28,000 franes. 

The National asserts the probability of a consider- 
able modification of the Cabinet taking place. 

M. de Persigny has departed for Berlin, it is said, 
upon a political mission connected with the commpli- 
eation of Germen difficulties. 

The President's tour through the country will form 
a subject of warm debate upon the meeting of the 
Assembly, The Republican and Orleanist parties 
respectively, have become consolidated, whilst those 
ublic, the Legitimists or Bona- 
aily becoming weaker. 

The market reports are as follows : 

Corrox.—Geo. Halt & Co. report a better feeling 
in the market since the early part of the week, the 
depression then prev 
with it a slight yielding in prices also. 

Breap- 
date of Friday, states that the leading articles of the 
trade have assumed a firmer aspect, and that a fair 
amount of business was being transacted in Wheat 
and Indian Corn, at improving rates. Flour, atso, 
moves more freely at the full rates of Tuesday. 

Provisions. —Beef, increasing dullness. 
sales to fair extent at firm prices. Bacon, extreme 
quotations of last week sustained, and prices tend up- 
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conveying to us a m 


churches, 16 belong to the M. E. Chureh, 


The Old and New School Presby i 
and other Presbyterians 4, total 1 


Friends, New ‘Reformed Dutch, 
vertiser says : 
the first cellar dug in this city, 


our streets, sixty yearsago. He lunded here 
on his way to St. Louis, when not a sing 


of progress.” 
The census is so far advanced as to r 


tween 120,000 and 140,000 souls for 46,000 
from Germany, and pay $14,000 in postage. 


boasted of a compositor who set up in seven 
days 90,750 ems. The Utica Heruld has ac 


work in six days : 


Monday, Augast 19 19.250 
uesday, “* 20 17,500 
Wednesday,“ 21 17,800 
Thursday, “ 22 17,400 
Friday, ae 17,000 
Saturday, “ 24 12,000 
Total 100,950 


day’s less working time, 


third cach day to his meals. 


rage time of working did not exceed ten ho 
day. The Cincinnati boy must try again. 


three months. — Pot. 


state of adultery, and calling her his wife, 
legal 


paramour. 


ta, Dahota, and Mahkahbto have not been 


has 2283 inhabitants ; 
ton county, 1088. The town of St. Paul 


season. 





—_—_— 


lanes, and 12 wards; 
more 


Privren'’s Cwari:xce.—A_ Cincinnati 


lively appretension 
of the reality of sach a city, than we had ever before 
conceived. There is a list of 34 papers and periodi- 
cals, (the name of the paper itsclf emitted!) 86 
charches, 8 colleges, 20 Odd Fellows’ societies, 10} many thousands 
Masonic and 28 Temperance do. 10 omnibus routes, 
37 public buildings, 13 fire companies, &c. Of the 


and 10 


others to other organizations of Methodists, total 26. 

have each 4, 
The Lutherans 
have 8, Baptists 7, Catholics 9, Congregationalists 4, 
Campbelites 4, Episcopalians 5, German Reformed 
2, Universalists 2. Jews 2, and one each of Christian 


Second 


Advent, Unitarian, and United Brethren. ist’s Ad- 


“The man, Asa Holcomb, is yet living who saw 


“ The man, Jeremiah Butterfield. is yet livin , who 
assisted Israel Ludlow in surve ying tna tnyin out 


in 1786, 
le white 


dwelt between the two Miamis., He survives to be- 
hold the county in which he resides compreheniing 2 

pu'ation of almost 200,000 inhabitants. ‘There is 
nothing in the past or present to vie with this picture 


ener it 


certain that the city will show a population of be- 


in 1840. 


The German population receive 40,000 letters yeurly 


paper 
working 


omposit- 


or, Henry Keeling, who did the following week's 


ems 


« 


Thus beating the Cincinnati boy 10,200 ems in one 


Daring this period Mr. Kecling distributed his 
own case, and corrected his owa proof. He ¢com- 
menced work each morning at 7 o'clock, and left off 
at about. 8, p. m, devoting about two honrs and fa 
Qa the last day (Sat- 
urday) he did not work over eight hours. The ave- 


urs each 


Provixctan News.—The Canadian post office 
will not be transferred to the Colonial authorities tit] 
January. No communication on the subject has yet 
been received from the Home Government; but 
though the necessary docaments should arrive by the 
mail now due, the new arrangements required to be 
made will eccupy the officers, we understand, fully 


In a bigamy case in Brooklyn, N. Y., Judge Rock- 
well decided that a man living with a woman in a 


is for all 


urposes her husband, and may not only be 
made liable for her debts and acts, but may be prose- 
euted if he weds another during the lifetime of his 


Census or Minwesota.— The persons engaged in 
taking the census of Minnesota have nearly comple- 
ted their labor. The St. Paul Pioneer says that the 
wild counties of Pembina, Wabashaw, Itasca, Wahua- 


entered. 


Ramsey county, except Pokagama and Red Rock, 
mton county, 421 ; Washing- 


numbers 


1135 inhabitants; St. Anthony, 705; and Stillwater, 
636. These enumerations were made on the Ist of 
June, when emigration had not fairly begun for the 





Married, 


Epwin Kooers, late of Oxford, England, and 
Exiza Kimear., of Williamsburgh. 

In Brooklyn, Oct. 30, by Rey. Dr. Dwight, 
pret Davenporr aod Miss Jang JoraLemon, 
of John Dimon, Esq., all of that eity 


Hungerford, Esq. 


1 
On the Mh of July last, in St. John’s C 


tute. 
In St. James’s church, Batavia, Oct 


15, b 
Evans, of Batavia. 


eee 


Died, 
In Hartiérd, Conn., Oct. 7, Mrs. Jane 1 
of Non. John M. Niles 


and waternal lines. 


those who were deficient in them. 
attachments proved that she had a truly k 


For wore than four years she was an invalid, 


strength of ber faith. 
earthly tabernac!e waste away, and with a min 


visit her, as he had often dune. 


in the prayer. 


ments before sho breathed her last. 











Rey. Dr. Campbell's church, Spring-street, 
Intemperance in Cities. 
attend. 


In Brooklyn, Oct. 30, by Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Mr. 
Miss ANN 


A. Tenn 
dau bter 


At Wolcottvilie, Bt 17, by Key. S. 'T. Seclye, Dr. J. 
B. Warring and Miss Frances A., daughter of John 


t “athedral, 
Hong-hong, by the Right Rev. George Smith, Lord 
Bishop of Victoria, Rev. Ropgsxr S. Macray, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission at Fuh-Chau, and Henri- 
erra C. Sverry, late of the Newark Wesleyan Insti- 


y Rev. K. 


Metcalf, D.D., of Geneva College, Rev. Jas. A. Boies, 
D.D., rector of the said charch, and Marrua Exrzaneru 


Nixes, wife 
a lady of ne common worthand 
loveliness. She was a daughter of Erastus Prait, Esq., 
was burn in 1810, in the city of Hudson, and was de- 
seended from @ Vuritan ancestry, both in the paternal 
In her character, a cheerful dispo- 
sition aud an affectionate heart were united with an in- 
-teHect active, strong, and penetrating, refined taste, 
high moral feeling, and a thorough education, So 
strongly was her wind imbued with high sentiments, 
that her judgment was sometimes thought too severe on 
But her affectionate 
nianners, ber attention to the siek, and the fidelity of her 


ind heart. 
languish- 


ing in sickness and pain, with faint hopes of recovery. 
This long period ef suffering tried and exhibited the 
Patient and serene, she saw her 


d uncloud- 


ed met the summons of death. On the evening before her 
decease she desired her minister, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, to 
She requested him to 
pray with her—suggesting some thoughts to be embraced 
She sent a message to her pious and ex 
cellent mother—-** ‘Tell my dear, dear mo:her, 1 hope to 
meet her in heaven.” Her hope in the Savior grew 
brighter as she approached her end ; and she conversed 
ealmly with the friencs around her bed until a few mo- 


iG- The Rev. Mr. Marsb, of the Am. ‘Temp. t nion, 
will preach, by request, on Sabbath evening next, in the 
ch Subject : 
The public are invited to 
















ma * ey . ‘Prvon. 
ness is Py i tenet, Rev. Semen : 
at $2 your. | ny. Ansel Dr Buy, DID.; fer. John BC. Avbot 
Tying in the bend of | Ker. P. H. fF ; Rey. E. D. Kinney; Wim. Oland 
270 ‘streets and the Sek iW Drooke : ‘ Esq., &e. 


Thos. Hastings, Esq., 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME NINETEEN, 1851. 
The Mother’s Magaziue and Family Journal enters 


pen eis Rlatonnth your of ts existense SAYS 
d vigor corresponding with its age, and presents its 
ited enlutations to its numo and friends, 


rous patrons 
of whom have made its acquaintance 


during the year. 

fete dea to the public to state that the Editors and 
Geniributors of the Magazine and Journal, are all Pres- 
byterians and © and that the 


of the Tisgecice wal continue to be ta har- 


ENLARGEMENT AND INCREASE OF RMBELLISHMENTS. 
The extensive patronage bestowed upon the Magazine 
and Journal, has induced the Publisher to increase the 
length and width of its pages, thus making the volume 
for 1331 contain, in bulk, upwards of one hundred and 
twenty pages more of reading matter than any previous 
volume, being an inerea e equal to one-third, or four en- 
tire numbers of the Magazine. 

"This addition to its sixe, together with the Steel Pn- 
gravings, Musie, and the mamerous Wood Engravings, 
renders it’ altogether the largest, cheapest, and most 
richiy-embellished Magazine, of any similar periodical 
published in the known world. It is confidently believ- 
ed, that for no other Magazine docs the subscriber so 
fully receive the value of the money paid, as for the 
Mother's Magazine and Family Journal. 

‘The January nuniber is now published with the foliow- 
ing rich and interesting (able of contents: 

1. The Maternal Mecting, Editoriat, wich a large and 
beautiful wood engraving; 2, The Opening Year, b 
Rev. J. N. Danforth ; 3, Maternal Faithfaluess R eward- 
ed; or the Memoir of James Beach Hyde; 4, A Daugh- 
ter’s Love, by Rev. Samuel lrenwus Prime; 5, The 
Scripture ‘Talisman; 6, The Baptized Children of the 
Church, Editorial, an article urging the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of parents toward their baptized children ; 
7, Natural Bridge of Virginia, Editorial, with a splendid 
steel engraving; 8, The Infant Sleeper, Poetry, by Wm 
Oland Bourne, sq : 9, Jericho, Ancrent and Modern, 
Editorial, with a fine wood engraving; 10, A Chapter 
on Teasing : 11, Novel Reading. by Mrs. H. C. Conant; 
12, A Sad Funeral ; 13, Don’t Fret : MW, The Cold Water 
Bey. by Rey. F.C. Weodworth, with a wood engraving ; 
15, An lumortal Child ; 16, Duty of Family Prayer, by 
Rev. Charles A. Goodrich ; 17, The New Dress; B8, A 
Strict Regard to Truth ; 19, Homes ; 20, The ‘Teeth, 
Yearly Subscription only One Dollar, in Advance, 


Four copies one year, in advanee $3.00 
Seven copies ** “4 . = 5.00 
Ten copies =“ > Las 7.00 
Fifteen copies ** . - 10.00 


ce Blank Constitutions for Maternal Associations 
may be had gratis, on application at the office of the 
Magazine and Jourzal. 

Local, traveling, and leeluring agents, are wanted in 
every seciion of the country, to obtain sub ceribers, and 
to sell the boand volume ter 1850, as also, the Mothers’ 
Hyma Pook The bouad volume for 1850 is the rich- 
cst in contents and emboeliishinents ever published, and 
is one of the mosi saleable books ja the market. Clergy- 
men, theological students, and others, will find this the 
most profitable field of usefulness afforded by any similar 
periodical. Agents by securing the January number, can 
eanvass through ihe months of November end December, 
for the ensuing year. 

{xj Specimen numbers always sent gratis, to Agents 
and others, 1 communications should be post-paid, 
and addressed to MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 

100-3teow 116 Nassau st , New York 

TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND corres ! 


THE DULCIMER; 


Or, the New York Collection of Sacred Music. 
By Pror. l. B. WOODBURY, 
Organist and Director of Music at the Rutgers-street 
Charch, New York. 
FP MAIS work is acknowledged to be the most complete 
collection both as to variety and aumber of tunes 
ever yet published. Jt is printed on new and beautifal 
type, represents TWo HUNDRED Of the first composers in 
the world, contains nearly 1000 compositions, 75 different 
meters, set pieces for all occasions of publie interest, 
such as 
Installation, Dedication, Ordination, Burial af the Dead, 
Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of Service, 
Christmas, §c. 
it contains a complete theory for learning the Organ, 
Piano, Seraphine and Melodeon, by figures, instructions 
in chanting and varying the meters, and a large number 
of sacred ballads and duets for these instrpmente. 
in the Elements are to be found many beautifal melo 
dies and rounds, set to words, and designed to inter- 
est singing schools and classes. There is a chorister’s 
index of urst lines of all the odd-meter hymna of every 
Hymn Book now in use, with one or more tunes affixed 
to cach. ‘This is found in no other collection. iy 18 1N 
VALUVADLE TO THE CHORKISTER. 
The work contains also a complete Oratorio, arranged 
for small Sogieties, the Music of which is chiefly from 
Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Romberg, Felicien 
David, This feature in the work is new, and adds ma- 
terially to its value. 
In a word, to use the language of an intelligent eorre- 
epondent, “It is a library of itself, and if choirs will 
purchase the Duleimer it will be a long time ere they 
will want a new book, for it is almost an inexhaustible 
mine of the best quality of music.” The demand for 
this book is the-best testimonial of the public favor. 
During the brief period of its existence it has passed 
through six editions, numbering 
TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES, 
and the seventh of 14,000 is now in press. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


100-3t 216 Pearl-street 
Death on the Pale Horse, 
HI lendid PAINTING of Wm. Dunlap, Eoq 





t American artist, is new being exhibited at 
Stoppani’s Hall, corner of broadway and Walker-sireet. 
Langnage cannot express the sublime and beautiful 
eilecc of this noble production. {t has been highly cow- 
mended by ‘T’ca hers, l’rofessors of Colleges, Clergymen, 
and others of the purest taste, as the most glorious 
moral representation of the age, impressing the mind ol 
the inost careless with a lofty vivid sense of the sublime 
subject it is intended to portray. 
Upen to the public from 9 4.m.tol0r.m. The Rey. 
Mr. Gonsalves will lecture on the subject afternoons at 
3, and cvenings at 8 o’clock. One of ‘I’. Gilbert & Co.'s 
iol'an Pianos will be used by an accomplished per- 
former during the exhibitions 
Sabbath and Day-schools admitted in a body on rea 
sonable terns, and explanations given on the Painting. 
Tickets 25 cents, children 124 cen{s 100-4 


Littell’s Living Age—No. 838,12 1-2 cents. 


CONTENTS: 


uf 

‘light of the Elector of Hesse. “s 

tome ys. Irish Colleges, Germany, France, Over- 

throw of a Cliff, Mr. Gorbam’s Jnduction.— 
Spectator. 

5. Coifee and the Coffee Trade.—Hunt’s Mer Mag. 
6. The Last of the Ruthvens.—Papers for the People. 
7. Failare of Louis Napoleon ; lreparations for 181: 

Dominion of the Swuarts.—Exam. aud Speech. _ 
8. Great Naval Review at Cherbourg.—Times. 
9. Junius Identified.—Kxaminer 
_ Poetry--John Coleman ; with Short Articles, and No- 
tices of New Books 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 
ik. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
And sold by Dewrrr & Daveneort, 
100-1 Tribune Buildings, N 





pee, 


Account Books, 





required. Exercises at 9 and J4 o’elock, 


the 4th of November, at 34 o'clock p.m, 


quested to be present. 


_ §G- A new Sunday-school was opened on Sabbath last 
in Stone-street, between Broad and Whitehall-streets. 
This is a great field, and many faithful teachers will be 


§- The monthly prayer-meeting of the Foreign Mis- 
siouary Society of New York and Brooklyn will be held 
at the Missionary Kooms, 150 Nassau-street, on Monday, 
The friends | & 
of missions are respectfully invited to attend. The mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee are particularly re- 


A. MER WIN, Ree. See. 


PAPER AND STATIONDBRY. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
77 Maipen-Lanr, 

ig IRTERS and Manufacturers, offer all articles in 

their line at the lowest price, by the quantity or at 
retail, Biank Kooxs all sizes and styles; Books made 
to pattern; Wrirtsa Papers, various qualities, also 
Note, Tissne, Drawing, Perforated, Tracing, Colored 
ce ENVELOPS, GOLD PENS, ; 
Portfolios, Writing Desks, Serap Books, Gold Pen and 
Peneit Cases, Card Cases, Pearl Tablets, lnktrays 
Giass Paper Weigiita, &e. &e. , 





Ls. Huntin 
Principal of the Aston Ridge Seminary. 





French Lectures, 


Subjects: Corneille, B. Paseal. 


pharmacien, 609 Broadway. 
$4. 


$>- RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN SCHOOLS. 
—A sermon on this subject will be preached at the 
Broadway Tabernacle next Sabbath evening by Rev. B 
m (of the Protestant Episcopal Church), 


EV. MR. ASTIE will deliver his third lecture on 
Friday, Ist of November, and the fourth on Wed- 
neaday, Nov. 6, at 7} o’clock rm, at the Hope Chapel. 


Tickets to be had at G. P. Patnam's, 155 Broadway ; 
Roe Lockwood & Son's, 411 Broadway; E. Dupuy, 


Price for one Lecture 50 cents; for the whole series 


100-11" 


COPY YOUR LETTER 
by the use of Francis’s Manifold Writer. 
copies are written at the same time. Copying and No- 
tariel Presses cheap. Diaries for 1851, tcom the small 
Pocket to full size Cap, some extra finish. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
100-13 77 Maiden-Lane. 


Letters and 





| NEW MOURNING STORD, 


No. 551 Broapway. 

fy Pinneg i;W & WEED are daily adding to 
their stock the most desirable articles of recent im- 

portation, expressly adapted to FULL and HALF 

MOU KNING, and are now offering the choicest selee- 

pono goods in this branch that can be found in the 

market. 





New and Beantiful Tunes, 


ed and arranged by George Kingsley, 
Pr David, Juvenile Choir, cen Lade 
Choir, &e. &c. Published by 

A. 5. BARNES & CO., 51 


and J. A. Sweetser, entitled Christ 


private worsbip in the Lectare-Room and the 
100-4 


Iy Prxss.—A. 5. BARNES & CO. will 
a new Hymn and Tane Book, by Rev. Geo Bt 


Old Pieces omitted, price therefore reduced. 


INGSLEY’S SACRED HARMONIST. Pri 
cents, or $25 per hundred. aire 
This book contams choice gems of Sacred Music, com- 


author of Harp 
8’ Harp, Social 


John-st. 


Family. 


publish 
Uheever 
: ian Melodies, being a 
selection of hymns and tanes designed for social and 


Also, would call partieuler attention to our 


CLOAK AND MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
where may be found a complete assortment of Bonnets, 
Mantitias and Cars, &e., &e., in every variety of 
style, oy will be canerCLLyY MADE UP go ORDER, IN 
THE NEATESE MANNER AND AT VERY SHORT NOTICE. 
This department is under the superintendence of a Lapy 
fully qualified to please the most exacting. 

‘The eubseribers, grateful for the liberal patronage 
they have received since the opening of their establish- 
ment, will endeavor, by the manner in which their 
business is conducitcd, to merit a continuance of public 
favor. BARTHOLOMEW & WEED, 

551 liroadway, nearly opposite Niblo's. 

P.S —No consection with any other establishment. 

100-2tis* 








“POOR RICHARD.” 
Poor Richard’s Alma 
FOR 1851. 


AS WRITTEN BY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Prick 124 cents rer cory. 
CONTENTS: 





















hat 


For the years 1736, 1737, 1738, with opriate and 
elegant illustrations, 











Porcelain Closet and Ping Basins, 
HE subseribers have received from their friends at 
Vierzon, France, a full supply of a new article of 
French China Closet and Plug basins. ‘These articles, 
made in 
FRENCH PORCELAIN, 

are far superior to the Engli:h ones, on account of the 
superior quality of the ware, and warrante: never to 
corrode, and will be sold in large or small quantities at 
about the same rates as the English earthen ones, 
| WOKAM & HAUGHWOUT, 

99-6" 561 Broadway. 


LARGE SALE OF 
Rare and Valuable Books by Auction, 


TS commencé’on Monday, Lith of November, 1850, 
at 105 o'clock A.M. and at 64 P.M., and be eon- 
tinued from day to day at the 








until the whole | Under 


BAKER & SORIBNBR, ' 
SUPERB GIFT BOOK. ae 


: 
: 
. 


The notes of this edition willbe found 
besides much other matter. all that te be 
worth in the critical papers of Addison 
upon Poem, and the notes that are found in 


in éd also, in illustration of the text, soure of the 
sot betoneatl particulars relating to the life and char- 


or. 
bt | notes to this Poem he displays extensive re 
i 


n 
h and varied learn} truly parlor eopy 
of a book that ought to omen coup heutige home.” 


nH. 
A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
By i — author of Women of the Kevolution, 1 
vol. T2me, 
*.* This is a new work, entirely different from the 
Women of the Revolution, by the same author. |t om- 
braces a complete outline of the History of the Amer 
ican Revolution, bat iustrates more particularly the 
Domestic History of that eventful penod, In this re- 
spect it is absolutely an_origival contribution to An er- 
ican ffistory, and will be found to be interesting as 
book for general reading, uited for private and public 
libraries, and as a class book for reading in scheols. 
“As a record of one of the a:prets of the Revolu- 
tionary straggle that has hitherto been bet slightiy 
touched on, we think this volume will be read with 
avidity, and wo are sure no one can dip into its lively 
dem ig without instraction or gratification.” ~The 
rnal, 


it. 
REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, 
Containing an authenticated bi of Laniel Web- 
ster, and an account of the moat Interesting scones 
that have occurred in tho Senate of the United States, 
embracing a description of Webster's controversy 
with Hayne, the Nullification Questioa, &e. 2 voi 
12m0., with a fine steel engraving of Daniel Web 
ster, by ©. W. Marah, Esq. 
“Mr. Marsh is a gentleman of education and of 
marked talent; one of the most vigoraws and classical 
writers in the country, and evjoying peculiar facilities 
for the preparation of such a volume as this.’’--—Courie 
and Enquirer. 
_* He writes with vigor, clearness and spirit. We pre- 
diet for this work a wide and insiant pupulacity."”—N 
V. Tvibune. 
IV. 


THE PSALMS, 
Translated and Explained by J. A. Alexander, Pro- 

axe in the Theological Seminary at Princeton 

ol, 2. 
Vv. 

Also, a new edition of the Ist vol. The 3d and last 
volume will be ready soon. 
** There is no parade of learning, but the results of the 
profoundest learning are given in sach laaguage, that a 
plain man may understasd and appreciate, better than 
ever before, the strains of the aweet singor of Israel.’ — 
NV. Recorder. vI 


INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, 

Being a popular view of the Geography and History, 
Government, Manners, Customs, Literature, and 
Religious Observances of that ancient coantry, by 
Rey. F. De W, Ward, late Missionary to lodia, a 
vol, 12mo., with wap and numerous illustrations 

* The book contains a vast amount of useful informa- 

tion on general subjects.”"—N. VY. Observer. 

* In tew volumes of its size will be found so much yval- 

uable information.”—N. Y. Commercial. 

“It isa book of decided valuc and interest.”-—N. ¥ 

Courier and Enquirer. y 

II 


THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, 

Or an Account of the Origin and Practice of Monkery 
among Heathen Nations, its passage into the Church, 
and some wonderful Stories of the Fathers concers- 
ing the Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Rev 
Henry Ruffuer, D.D., LL.D, late President of 
Washington College, Va. 2 vols. 12mo. 

“The whole work is very onrions, and will afford « 

highly spiced treat to these who are fond of dipping inio 

the history of human vagaries.”— NV, Y. Tribune. 

“ A couple of volames that will bo read with avidity, 

and pour a flood of light upon the mysteries of darkuess.”* 

— The Presbyterian, 

Vill, 


CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST, 
Being a Liistory of the Great Religious Reformation in 
Armonia, with an account of the Sufferings and Per- 
secutions of the Marly Missionaries and Converte, 
by Rev, il. G. O. Dwight, Missionary to Constan 
tinople. 1 vol. 12mo, 
* Mr. Dwight’s simple, artless style, is well adapted to 
describe such scenes. He breathes the very apirit which 
has wrought the wonders he depicts ; we regard the book 
as exceedingly valuable on all accounts.”"—N. Y. #'van- 
gelist. 
* It is written in a pleasing atyle, is woll arranged, 
and is precisely the book which has been needed ”*— 
Onvida Herald, 
** Ae a mere history it is full of valuable information.’’ 
—The Reformer. 
IX. 


NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, 

Or Sketches of Society and Adventure at far-apart timos 
and places, by N. P. Willis, 1 vol. 12mo., uniform 
with People | Have Met, and Rural Hours. 

© We find whi vevefore, what we expected it 

to be, sparklin; esting, its descriptions well 

drawn, and its oouversations lively.”’—Albany Stute 

Registe 
“ We know of no betterfreading than many of Willis’ 

Sketches and Stories ; they are here presented in a cheap 

and hand-ouf®form.’’—Bangor Mercury 

QUEENS OF SPAIN. 
By Mrs. George. 2vols. The 2d vol. coniaining tho 
Reign of Isabella is just published. 

* {tis a highly attractive and highly instructive work.’ 
—Albany Argus. 

* The subject itself is attractive, and Mrs. George bas 
#0 carefally studied and so gracefully described it, that 
her work must command an extensive and merited aiten 
tion.” — The Journal 

GRAHAME, OR YOUTH AND'MANHOOD 
A Komance by the author of Talbot and Vernon, 1 vol 
I2mo. Cloth and paper. 

‘It iz an excellent work, teaching many and snblime 
moral ivssons, and interwoven with deep aod thrilling 
interest from beginning to end.”— The Spectator. 

“An American production, and a work of consider- 

able taient.’’—Daily Advertiser. 

* The work is adwirably written, and will command 

mauy readere.”’— Republican, 

THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, 

Or the Lily and Totun, by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 

I vol. L2uno 

* This volume will be found very captivating.”—W 
¥". Commercial 

“It is with pleasure we commend it as a prodaction 
which abuadantly increases the fame of the author.” 
Literary World, 

MEDICAL DELUSIONS, 

By the author of Physician and Patient. 1 vol. 12me 
“* While it does uot ery out against any particular 

kind of quackery, it handies in a bold and fearless aud 

honest manner every species of medical delusion, as in- 

a by quacks and regular physiciaus.”’~-The Spre- 

ator. 

CHEAP RBITION OF THE 

COMPLETE WORKS OF REV.DR. J. M. MASON, 

D.D., 4 vols. 12mo. 

Catalogues of B. & S.’s publications may be had on 

application, or will be sent by mail to any address. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
100-1t 36 Park Row and 145 Naseau-st., N. Y 


Agents Wanted, 
W CANVASS for subscribers to a Religious News- 
paper in the Eastern and Western States. A fixed 
salary will be given, and traveling expenses paid. None 
need w 6 y be men of good moral and religious charac 
ter, who have had experience in the business, and nove 
will be engaged until a personal interview bas boen had 
Address, post-paid, ‘* Ageut,” Box 2787 N. Y. Post- 
office. ( Hon 0th O4F-ietf 
FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 847 Broapway, conner or Leonarn-st., N. Y., 
AVE IN STORE AND ARE PREPARED TU 
serve their customers with all kinds, aod newest and 
best styles, of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
which they will sell at great bargaius. Their stook 
embraces 
FRENCH MERINCS AND CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade and quality. 
: rae SRATTEAS, OR COBURG CLoTus, 
of var colors; in rance and finish preci 
Merino, but of only about half the Gost, an 
PRINTED CASHMERES AND DELAINES 
J va —s = a desira’ terns. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMERICAN CALICOR: 
SILKS OF EVERY Pee ae 
BROCHE LONG AND SOOM Baty 
SHI NG AN AK 
WOOLEN Ot ROB ROY do “ ae we 
SANTON © K AND THIBET SHAW 
and indeed ek arte | adapted to tho Ate 
2 one 0 — TER SEASON, 
as well as to ev T season of 
their stock one of t: reg ne eee 
BEST AND LARGEST IN NEW YORK, 
and giving their attention particularly to the 
: RETAIL LUSINESS, 
being themselves in constant communication with their 
customers, 
_ LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL sUrpLy THEM, 
if any and the markets of this or any other coun- 
ce enable them to do so. In addition to their 
py ee hed ABS mo Sew ele OF DRESS GOODS, 
° asing vily of 
HOUSEWIFE AND AMILY ARTICLES, 
and are to serve their customers with 
MAKSEILLES AND TOILET GUTS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAP! RIES, 
LINEN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING, DA- 
MASKS, DIAPERS, AND NAPKIN 
and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which they or- 
before the recent advances in prices, and will sell 
YUL 20 PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL RATES. 
Also, all kinds of 
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sis Gib toe : i Thomson's Practical, or School Arithmetic. LIFE INSURANCE comp. 
ecgerercre traced in all his su Ariane, 








Conversations sth | 













Pe ee AS EF |. & Thomson's Higher is 38 No. 108 Broapway, con. Pixe-sr. F 
Anxious Inquiners, ing the ~~ of Per asieal) wl > (ot wcnhaldige herent ben Soper te saminnd iia Established under the now law of the Stats, with 
Salvation. By Ichabod S. r, DD. Abas ie 4 ander Divine commentary upon Psalms Text Book in Connecticut State Normal School, recently CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
eat fe ra 7 Fopehyiaes a sherch, ie Serggetaeg: meee oid grind 16- is here presented to American scholars. It is ac- “eo Arithinetic.is in we in the-Poblic | "aldigaiinds af the Compan oe Hor tn 
broc N.Y, New York: M. W. Dodd. | manifestations, re 182 P curate, dense, and with of dil- , * ry ions pany, 8 
1 ate et a ligious faith imbuing and exalting it, that gives replete with the results Albany, Brooklyn, Koches- 


‘Schools of New Y ay ‘ 
igent investigation, and of a liberal scholarship ; ter, Dail, Detroit, many other cities and towns in Offers, upon the mutual principles, to inoure : 


eapecinaiareet Fe sg’ ‘ lime. ‘ites — tek. ‘The bi , 

This is a book of remarkable interest. Al- | il impressiveness, and makes it at nacghg yet it is simple also, and practical, and shows | — For the Independent. Shencon’s Axithessticn were recommended by Hon for life» Hive? of individuals for one or more yours, og 
though it does not make the least pretension to We commend it to all our readers, yogened every where the easy and powerfal self-restraint PRESS ON. Ira Mayhew, late Superintendent of Public Instruction PP Ban ee lives, the amount payable at the death 
scientific method or value, and was not written | cially to Pastors and those meget And| 0 0m¢ Who knows at first precisely what he aoe Ewe a os ad en yy athe eg ot | "4, Agelnmt peoldent by travel, for short or lon 
for ministers alone, but for readers of every | monthly Concert of Prayer for ‘a would say, and who possesses the ‘indispensa- | Leet etl Gecdena roll, acents and’ re, they maintain their bold in the |"°% si 
class, yet do k 4 in connection with it a suggestion may be made blest art’ of : afta Though Satan storm thy soul, esteem of best. teachers, and are increasing in snte, dth. Toinsure the payment of a certain amount at 

ae ee on Shey 2 & work va Powe been long on our minds, Why migh t = . knowing when he has done. The Though distant far the goal, N The following card from the teachers in tho Public future period by the payioent of a small annual premium, 
Theology to be compared with it as a guide to that has ng ' commentaries of Professor Alexander are always Press eb er sey : Schools of Albany speaks the sentiments of thousand: | “*¢ assured in either case to PaRtictrate iN ALS, tap 
the pastor in the ‘most difficult, delicate, and re- | 00t @ small, inexpensive, but constantly yor admirable in this regard. They have sometimes srs of both Houses ought, the very first week of the . of others: a EE heel ee ee 7 Pe 
: . . ; ; 7 sail ; , a8) 3 J ep 

sponsible of all his daties. Its value lies in| ing Library be formed, in every congregatiO®, | a hard and cold aspect, as of well-wrought steel Seaneh conpeets her Gy. sing, TEE eo ae we peace Petitions fom | ABBOTT'S INSTITUTION _Freom the Principals of the ADs frlic Schools. | Company, and iy all canes where this is dose the race 
this; thatitis the application of the great doc- which gear ee an ra rks and figures, from their very symmetry and compact- estes ior “og fr Sg ‘ oa under the ‘best i in gosh For the Education of Young Ladies, systems of Arithmetic have Leen more or less used in our | Wp eos 5 aed are widel 
trines of the Bible to nearly every phase of bu- es ees nie Bs tia tants : A ex. | nee the brevity and decisiveness with which s et od where some of her first men, such as her late and 260 Greene-strret, New Yorx. raoce pra er me mrocamgr ore ig stood. To the husband, a father of homble Lamy 
man character, by one deeply versed in those charts in such a wont + Fania Be € their points are discussed, and the absence of ; her present Governor, and ihe Presidents of both Family residence 43 Lafayette-Place. crates eit pervect unanimity upon Thomeon’steries | death, be a ee $y to his family after 
doctrines, and imbued with their spirit and power, cellent maps of Mr. Bidwell would of course everything like amplification and intentional or- The rolling of God's car her , have the movement to gol ompres ie sein BEng Pare ohare asthe best adapted to the wants of the pupil, and the | num, anid no prudent man Reva gee ect to avall | . 
and also skilliul in reading character and in ap- | 0n€ and @ prime element ; the Herald, as yearly | wament, But they thus commend themselves the Fogg ratty walle shall jar; — favor. Let this praise-worthy ee and education. Large, airy, and well | 6° = Mery econ Ee thek alice & telal of morethan | Pe eran x 
plying truth to the ease ir hand. The volume | bount ie we Pe ropuns more 19 the rapid and vigileat ctudent, who waste on ? sn ould be ne Note tongue yA ricer: requisitefor the comfort at the pupils; aad their rapid | two years, we aro confirmed es Ne ang ne ag gine haere sar silos aie area 
is one Of pastoral experience ; and the thrilling |* wary Sper eae b it show i i. the information which he seeks packed into the ages sion of a. peo eg dikes on this subject as progrém in study. No expense has spared to make mee F magi pera. je meta Ls yaa, and Any information desived cheerfully given at the office | 
interest that gathers about many of the scenes | ## they may from time to time appear, such vol-| 4 ist compass; given as the very expressed By Ge WARS SoA chavs, could hardly ral t0 secure favorable and efficient | he inattution as perfect as possible, that the young ladies | tian by the use of any other books. | Momare veg tanh? OF DIRKCTORS. 
and incidents which it describes, justifies the |umes as this of Mr. Dwight, or that of Mr.| ivi. of the clusters of knowledge. It is per- By thy Savior’s dying love, action. of the present day so imperiously require. The number | SAMUEL STEELE, fe Ft Batwin, | Guay Van Sebaick, David Austen, 
comparison whieh has been made of it in this Ward on the Indian Missions. By such an ar- fectly possible, too, to unite this Be aes pnd By the soul-sustaining Dove, We trust we shall not be thogght to ask too | of pupils is limited, so that the principals can become EF - ey wai Manes. } Edwin D. Morgan’ pukoes OC. Klnguland 
respect to the well-known “Diary of a Physi- rangement we are confident that both the value brevity of style with the natural glow of lan- Press on. — in soliciting a especial j Ares 1 — prep ~ sage ee er et ae “ong Romene SRUMMAn Tw os, W. heen EF " = poe "i Nath’ G. Bradtord 

. : , t ues ore r : * 5. S. $, Jor, Maree. ‘ aight, Sdwin J. Brov 
cian.” The book inculcates the doctrines of - wee eg acer 1e-kd py parent guage, and the spontaneous up-lift of thought Over rare | beds of er. vodioha: Sed eitdietets of te to pat (6 eoadinnad -. + Foca ered ~~ eee me bn = Pe leat ark 20¢h,, 1850." mihi ake ~ Anderson, Samer C feet, 

Gospel ia the form of conversations, not imag - ’ ‘ and j ination, appropriate Throug 8 umber-breathing wers, . their respective congregations, and enlist time-out. of eehoel an well. ea in; invariably superintend- ‘Thomson’s Arithmetics are published by : Soha “y Willis < m K. Strong, 

ary bur real, ia which objections are raised and | church-members would all be stocked with new upon aedeun nc verb which fom the Saediinet the weney Sours, z roll qualifed Sacnoge 05 viseulate petitions | ing their evening studies, and accompany ing. vengated Ee MARK (00 Broedway, New York. D). Ausiin Muir,” Lewin Ledet 
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respectfully request your honorable body to take 
such action as you may deem best in favor of 
Stipulated Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations, 
for the accomplishment of this most desirable end, 











New York, Sept. 10th, 1850, 
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A pleasant word to speak ; 
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Little Horn, with him, is not Antichrist or the 
Pope, but simply Antiochas Epipbanes. The 
*time, times, and the dividing of time,’ he under- 
stands literally; as meaning the three years and 
a half, or thereabouts, from the assault upon 
Jerusalem under Antiochus to the death of that 
tyrant. Aud the rest of the Commentary fails 
fa, we presume, with this general drift. Of 
course those of the disciples of Elder Miller 
who are yet extant will have a sworn coutro- 
versy with both it and its author. It would be 
no great marvel if they should finally premise 
that the venerable Professor himself is the 
veritable Fourth Beast; or at least that the 
seveniy weeks will elapse upon his death, and 
‘vision and propheey be then sealed.’ That 
amiable class of belaborers of the prophecies, 
represented by Rev, Mr. Lord and his Quarterly 


charm of freshress o:.! novelty, for they concern 
chiefly his own discoveries in departments hith- 
erto almost unexplored, and they have the fur- 
ther attraction of a lucid, simple and graceful 
style, to which even the most cultivated writers 
seldom attain, More than all, these writings, 
abounding as they do in scientific terms, and 
embodying facts and theories for scientific pur- 
poses, are yet popular in their cast, and moral 
and even spiritual in their effect, for they are 
pervaded with an unaffected reverence for God 
and a devout sense of his personal agency in the 
production of geological phenomena, that cause 
the reader to feel that he is standing within the 
adytum of the dread 1 am, and holding converse 
with the Iuvisible through his “ foot-prints” on 
the imperishable rock, 

But we shall better introduce the author to the 
reader in the following paragraph from the in- 


to the religious novel, we commend it fora pleas- 
ant evening’s entertainment; to give an outline 
of the story, would be to rob the book of the 
modicum of excitement which it possesses. 





Mipsummer Fays, or Tae Horrpays at Worp- 
Lerow. By Susan Pindar, Author of ‘Fire- 
side Fairies.’ New York: Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 1851. 

Though not partial to fairy tales, we have 
found ourselves quite pleasurably affected by 
these, and deem them unexceptionable. Thereis 
no attempt to impose upon the imagination of 
the childish reader; but he is given to under- 
stand, that so far as the agency of fairies is con- 
cerned, the stories are fictions. And then the 
fairies themselves are so sensible and so good, 
and say and do so many wise and pretty things, 
that we have no fears about trusting children in 


term a big meeting for a few days or weeks. To 
keep the Sabbath once in four weeks, asa few 
churches in some parts of the Mississippi Valley 
are in the habit of doing, is a kindred evil, that 
sets at nought the institution of the Sabbath, 
which God ordained for man. God being the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, desires to 
be worshipped and sought unto regularly by his 
followers.— Watchman of the Prairies. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Independent. 


THOU ART GONE. 


* Pm going through the eternal gates.” 
Mrs. Osgood’s last Poem. 
And thou art gone, sweet poetess ! 
Thy feet have left life’s wilderness, 
And thou hast safely entered in 
That land where lies no path of sin ; 








TO YOUNG MEIN. 
LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT may be obtained by any number of active 
and intelligent young men, by applying to the under- 
signed. A small cash capital will be necessary to com- 
mence with. Every person engaging in this business 
will be secured from the possibility of loss, while the 
prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
13] Nassau-street, New York. 


The Pavilion Family School, 
Hartroro, Conn., 
Rev. I, BIRD, Principal, 
Witt reépen on Thursday, October 3lst. All the 
egmmon and higher branches of education are 
taught in this School, including the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages. Pupils preferred be- 
tween eight and fourteen years of age. 
Rererences.—Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Rev, W. A. Hallock, S. E. Morse, Keq., Prof. 5. F. B. 
Morse, Profs. Fitch and Silliman, New Haven, Hon. 


99.4t 
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DIETZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Nos. 139 Wittiam anv 18 Joun-streets, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 

HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
GAS FIKTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to, 99-tf 


Temperance Almanac, 
HE Almanac of the American Temperance Union 
for 1851 is now published, and for sale at 149 Nassau- 
street. It is well filled with important statistics an 
valuable reading matter. $20 a thousand. 98.6 


Communion Furniture, &e. 
LAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 











to the most distinguished musical and literary ability. 
If these circumstances secure superior merit to any book, 
they have secured it to this. y 
Published by CLARK, AUSTIN & CO., 
205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Price not to exceed $4.30 per dozen. Single copies 
cents. 9s-tf 


THE ALPINE GLEE SINGER. 
By William B, Bradbury. 


YONTAINING upward of 800 pages of the most 

beautiful Glee Music ever published in this country. 

A Cheap Edition. 

To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Societies, 
and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we have 
issued an edition of the “‘ ALpine GLE SinoeR” in plain 
bindihg, at a reduced price. 

The leading features of this new and popular book 
are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss MELo- 
pres harmonized. 

ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIES, 
The choicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAR GERMAN PEOPLE’S OR STUDENTS’ 

SONG, 


ean gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred dollars. Thus 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age should 
die within a year his family get one-half as much again 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premium, 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty yearst 

make it equal. 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord- 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 
companies in this country and in England. 

The Charter of this Company provides that the wile 
may insure the life of her hasband, and the amount to 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death. 

Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors-~and 
relatives the lives of those on whoth they depend for 
support. 

An equitable sum will always be paid for Policies sur 
rendered to the Company before they expire 

Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits will bs 
granted at a small extra premium. 

Policies on lives of persons going to California wi!! be 
granted on the Joint Stock principle en/y, and at anextre 
rate of premium. 

Pampblets containing rates of premiums and genera 
information, can be obtained at the office. 

The Directors and Officers of the Company ar? #4 
follows : 1 
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name is allowed to remain upon its Catalogue, 
as Professor Emeritus. And others of a more 





































excited the greatest interest, not only among 
scientific men, but also among general readers. 


virtue. The illustrations are in the highest style 
of wood-engraving : and altogether the book will 
be a charming present for the holidays. 








June’s lovely roses too are fled, 
Like thee they are among the dead. 


At Danzury, Corn. 
By E. S. HUNTINGTON, 
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American Songs harmonized, 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the author’s choicest secular compositions. 








George D Jewett, 
Charles Boswell, 
Henry Perkins, 


Elisha Cole, 
A. W. Butler, 
A. E. Burr, 
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